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The War Is Over 


By KING GEORGE VI of Great Britain 


YOR 


Radio Broadcast, London, England, August 15 


month uve issed since | asked you to join 
1 act ot thanksgiving for the deteat of 

Wet voiced that 1 had returned 
But we knew that a strong and relentless enemy 


Asia. No one could then 


xr how heavy would prove the 


HREI 


wit al 
Cr 
to Europe. 


ained to be conquered in 


in 


hen re wace 


struggle that 


iwaited us. 
ut Japan has So let us join in thanking 
\lmighty God that war has ended throughout the world and 
that in every country men may now turn their industry, skill 
ind science to repairing its frightful devastation and to build- 
Our sense of deliverance is 
we have a right to feel that we 


I rendered. 


d happiness. 


ing prosperity an 
par l with it all 


ove! ovine ny an 


duty. 


in his solemn hour to remember all who 


their lives and all who have endured the loss 


those \ love. 
too, the sufferings ot those who tel] into the 


because 


Remember, 
ot the enemy, whether as prisoners ot war or 
had They have 
all through these dark years, and let us pray that 
the defeat of Japan may be many happy reunions 


mnie been been in our 


overrun, 


ho have been long separated from each other. 


SPECIAL SOURCE OF PRIDI 


vaigns in the Far East will be famous in history 


asons. “There is one feature of them which is a 
pecial source of pride to them and also to you of the citizens 
ot our British Commonwealth and Empire to whom I speak. 
In those campaigns there have fought side by side with our 
\llies representatives of almost every unit in our great com- 
munity. Men from the old country, men from the Domin- 
India and the colonies. They fought in brother 
iwh their courage and endurance they conquered. 
women who shared with them the 


- } 
m and to the 


1945 


hardships and dangers of war | send my proud and grateful 
thanks. 

The war i You know, I think, that those four 
words have for the Queen and myself the same significance, 
simple yet immense, that they have for you. Our hearts are 
full to overflowing, as are your own. 

Yet there is not one of us who have experienced this ter- 
rible war who does not realize that we shall feel its inevitable 
consequences long after we have all forgotten our rejoicing: 
ot today. But that relief from past dangers must not blind 
us to the demands of the future. The British people here at 
home have added luster to the true fame of our islands and 
we stand today with our whole Empire in the forefront ot 
the victorious United Nations. 

Great therefore is our responsibility to make sure by the 
actions of every man and every woman here and throughout 
the Empire and Commonwealth that the peace gained amid 
measureless trials and sufterings shall not be cast away. In 
many anxious times in our long history the unconquerable 
spirit of our peoples has served us well, bringing us to safety 
out of greater peril. 


No AIM 


Yet I doubt if anything in all that has gone before has 
matched the enduring courage and the quiet determination 
which you have shown during these last six years. It is of 
this unconquerable spirit that 1 would speak to you tonight. 
Though great as are the deeds that you have done there 
must be no falling off, no falling away from this high en- 
deavor. We have spent freely of all that we had. Now we 
shall have to labor and work hard to restore what has been 
lost and to establish peace on the unshakable foundation not 
alone of material strength but also of moral authority. 

‘Then indeed the curse of war may be lifted from the world 
and states; and peoples, great and small, may dwell together 
tranquillity in brighter and better 
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If you had to guess the name of one 
of the country’s biggest book pub- 
lishers, the chances are you wouldn’t 
think of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Yet, in the number of books pre- 
pared for publication during the past 
year, the Laboratories outranks the 
largest book publisher in the country. 


Many of these—prepared for the 
Army and Navy—are twice the size 
of the average novel. Some contain 
1000 pages. All contain numerous 
photographs and technical drawings 
in addition to the text. 





Our Laboratories is one of the 
higgest hook publishers! 


One group of engineer-writers spent 
eight months on one book, a manual 
for a secret electronic device. An- 
other volume, equally thick, was 
written by one man in five months. 
Still another required the full time 
of one writer for a year and a half. 


This publishing achievement is one 
of the yardsticks by which the Lab- 
oratories’ war contribution may be 
measured. That’s because each book 
is an instruction manual to accom- 
pany equipment designed by Bell 
Laboratories for the Armed Forces. 
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s than we ourselves have known. The world has come to 
ok for certain things, for certain qualities from the peoples 
the Commonwealth and Empire. We have our part to 
n restoring the shattered fabric of civilization. It is a 

ud and difficult part and it you carry on in the years to 


t have done plendidly in the war, you and your 


children can look forward to the future not with fear but 
with high hopes of a surer happiness for all. 


It is to this greater task that I call you now and I know 


that I shall not call in vain. In the meantime, from the 


bottom of my heart I thank my peoples for all they have done 
not only for themselves but for mankind. 


nconditional Surrender 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Statement to Press, Washington, D. C., August 14, 1945 


H AVE received this afternoon a messave from the 
Japanese government in reply to the message for- 
warded to that government on Aug. 11. 1 deem this 
a full acceptance of the Potsdam declaration, which 
ities the unconditional surrender of Japan. In the reply 


* 


ere is no qualification. 
‘Arrangements are now being made for the formal signing 
t surrender terms at the earliest possible moment. 

‘General Douglas MacArthur has been appointed the su 
preme Allied commander to receive the Japanese surrender. 
(jreat Britain, Russia and China will be represented by high 
ranking officer 

Meantime, the Allied armed forces have been ordered to 
uspend offensive action. 

|The Allies’ first order to Japan, issued at once by Presi- 

ent Truman, was for the Japanese to stop the war on all 
nts. | 

The proclamation of V-J Day must wait upon the formal 


ning of the surrender terms by Japan. 


Japan's AccertTANCE oF ‘TERMS 
Following is the Japanese government's message accepting 
terms: 
Commur tion of the Japanese government of Aug. 14, 


1945, addressed to the governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union and China: 

““With reference to the Japanese government’s note of 
Aug. 10 regarding their acceptance of the provisions of the 
Potsdam declaration and the reply of the governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union and China, 
sent by American Secretary of State James F. Byrnes under 
the date of Aug. 11, the Japanese government have the honor 
to communicate to the governments of the four powers as 
follows: 


‘*1. His Majesty the Emperor has issued an imperial re- 
script regarding Japan’s acceptance of the provisions of the 
Potsdam declaration. 


“*2. His Majesty the Emperor is prepared to authorize 


and insure the signature by his government and the Imperial 
General Headquarters of the necessary terms for carrying 
out the provisions of the Potsdam declaration. His Majesty 
is also prepared to issue his commands to all the military, 
naval and air authorities of Japan and all the forces unde: 
their control wherever located to cease active operations, to 
surrender arms and to issue such other orders as may be re- 
quired by the supreme commander of the Allied forces for 
the execution of the above-mentioned terms.’ ’ 


Japan Accepts Potsdam Declaration 


By EMPEROR HIROHITO of Japan 


Radio broadcast, Tokyo, Japan. Transmitted by Domet and recorded by the Federal 


Communications Commission, Auqust 14, 1945 


QM our good and loyal subjects: After pondering 
deeply the general trends of the world and the actual 
conditions obtaining in our empire today, we have 
ided to effect a settlement ot the present situation by re 
1 extraordinary measure. 
Giovernment to communicate to the 
Crovernments of uted States, Great Britain, China and 
the Soviet Union that our cimpire accepts the provisions of 
their joint dec] 
lo strive for t] non prosperity and happiness of all 
itions as well as tl ecurity and well-being of our subjects 
the solemn obligation which has been handed down by ou 
perial ancestors and which we lay close to the heart. 
Indeed, we declared war on America and Britain out of 
sincere desire to insure Japan's self-preservation and the 
tubilization of East Asia, it being far from our thought eithe: 
infringe upon the sovereignty of other nations or to em- 
rk upon territorial aggrandizement. 
But now the war has lasted for nearly four years. Despite 
best that has been done by evervone—the gallant fighting 


ot the military and naval forces, the diligence and assiduits 
of our servants of the State and the devoted service of our 
100,000,000 people—the war situation has developed not 
necessarily to Japan’s advantage, while the general trends ot 
the world have all turned against her interest. 

Moreover, the enemy has begun to employ a new and most 
cruel bomb, the power of which to do damage is, indeed, in- 
calculable, taking the toll of many innocent lives. Should we 
continue to fight, it would not only result in an ultimate col- 
lapse and obliteration of the Japanese nation, but also it 
would lead to the total extinction of human civilization. 

Such being the case, how are we to save the millions of ou: 
subjects, nor to atone ourselves before the hallowed spirits ot 
our imperial ancestors? This is the reason why we have or- 
dered the acceptance of the provisions of the joint declaration 
of the powers. 

We cannot but express the deepest sense of regret to our 
allied nations of East Asia, who have consistently cooperated 
with the Empire toward the emancipation of East Asia. 


the thought of those officers and men as well as others 
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who have fallen in the fields of battle, those who died at their 
posts of duty, or those who met with death [otherwise] and 
all their bereaved families, pains our heart night and day. 

The welfare of the wounded and the war sufferers and of 
those who have lost their homes and livelihood is the object 
et our profound solicitude. The hardships and sufferings to 
which our nation is to be subjected hereafter will be certainly 
vreat. 

We are keenly aware of the inmost feelings of all of you, 
our subjects. However, it is according to the dictates of time 
and fate that we have resolved to pave the way for a grand 
peace for all the generations to come by enduring the | un- 
avoidable] and suffering what is unsufferable. Having been 


** * 


able to save and maintain the structure of the Imperial 


State, we are always with you, our good and loyal subiects 
relying upon your sincerity and integrity. 

Beware most strictly of any outbursts of emotion that may 
engender needless complications, of any fraternal contention 
and strife that may create confusion, lead you astray and 
cause you to lose the confidence of the world. 

Let the entire nation continue as one family from genera- 
tion to generation, ever firm in its faith of the imperishable- 
ness of its divine land, and mindful of its heavy burden of 
responsibilities, and the long road before it. Unite your total 
strength to be devoted to the construction for the future. 
Cultivate the ways of rectitude, nobility of spirit, and work 
with resolution so that you may enhance the innate glory of 
the Imperial State and keep pace with the progress of the 
world. 


Price of Defeat Is High 


By MAMORU SHIGEMITSU, Foreign Minister of Japan 


Radio broadcast, Tokyo, Japan. Recorded by the Federal Communications Commission 


HE situation confronting us at present is indeed re- 

grettable to us who devoted our efforts to prosecuting 

the Greater East Asia war. Through the granting 
of His Majesty's gracious decision, however, our national 
policy, which is the foundation of our nation, is safe. “Vhink- 
ing of this, J am moved to tears of gratitude. 

‘Today, when the imperial decision had been granted, the 
way has become clear. There is need for renewed efforts, 
without any misconception of loyalty and treason, for the 
future construction of a new Japan. It goes without say- 
ing that it is necessary to change speedily our way of think- 
ing. The price that must be paid for this defeat in battle 
is very high, but as the consequence of such an all-out war, 
that cannot be helped. 


Decrirts OvEROPTIMISM 


We cannot, however, build a future Japan if we are over- 
optimistic now. We must have the courage to face the 
present severe situation. Have we Japanese not been over- 
optimistic in the past in our foreign policy? Can we say 
there have never been any errors in the prosecution of the 
war caused by overoptimistic thinking? If we are lax at 
this time when we are face to face with defeat, it will be 
impossible to pave our way to a better future. 

There is need to investigate thoroughly the conditions of 
the Potsdam declaration and to understand the terms. 

With regard to the high price of the war, I would like to 
discuss whether or not it was worth the price. I shall not go 
into details but will consider it only from the diplomatic 
standpoint. This war has proved that Japan, on the basis of 


maintaining friendly relations with the nations of the world, 
can rebuild herself by peaceful, though strenuous, efforts. 
Racial spirit, respecting each other’s position based on friend- 
ship among the Greater East Asia nations, has been estab- 
lished. “hese have been the great results of the war. 

From the establishment of such a spirit and faith in the 
spirit are born the great efforts to plunge into the future. 


Says PorspAM SHOULD Be Guipt 


From what then, does the reconstruction for the future 
begin? ‘The first thing is to face the present crisis and 
launch forth with courage on the path of moral principles. 
‘To carry out the terms ot the Potsdam declaration manfully 
and with good grace, is, | believe, the first step toward 
building the future. 

We cannot say that there have been no examples in our 
history wherein the way for the nation’s future was opened 
by surmounting troubles both at home and abroad. This is 
not an identical example, but at the time of the Meiji Restor 
ation, when reverence of the Emperor and expulsion of the 
barbarians was debated, an imperial decision was granted, 
whereby through the policy of a foreign nation, Japan’s 
future was laid open in a day. 

Reflecting how in the Meiji Restoration, the people united 
together under His Imperial Majesty to face the troubles 
both within and without and made way for Japan’s future 
by cooperating with foreigners, there is no need to harbor 
gloomy thoughts over the present situation. If we carry on 
with perseverance and with clear understanding, Japan’s 
future is sure to brighten. 


Britain’s Labor Government 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
By KING GEORGE VI of England 
Delivered at opening of Britains New Parliament, London, England, August 15, 1945 


HE surrender of Japan has brought to an end six 
years of warfare which have caused untold loss and 
misery to the world. In this hour of deliverance it 
is fitting that we should give humble and solemn thanks to 
God, by whose grace we have been brought to final victory. 


My armed forces from every part of my Commonwealth 
and Empire have fought with steady courage and endurance. 
To them, as well as to all others who have borne their 
share in bringing about this great victory, and to all our 
Allies, our gratitude is due. We remember especially at this 
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ne those who have laid down their lives in the fight for 


freedom. 


lt is with the firm purpose of my Government to work in 
the closest cooperation with the Governments of my Domin- 
ons and in concert with all peace loving peoples to attain a 
world ot freedom, peace and social justice sO that the sacri- 
nees of the war shall not have been in vain. 

To this end they are determined to promote throughout 
the world conditions under which all countries may face with 
onfidence the urgent tasks of reconstruction, and to carry out 
n this country those policies which have received the ap- 

roval of my people. 

At Berlin my Ministers in conference with the President 
of the United States and Premier Stalin have laid the foun- 
dations on which the peoples of Europe after the long night- 
nare of war may restore their shattered lands. 


to War 


1 welcome the establishment of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers which will shortly hold its first meeting in London 
and will continue the work begun at Berlin in preparation 
tor a final peace settlement. 

My Ministers submit to you the Charter of the 
United Nations which has now been signed without reserva- 
tion by the representatives of all the fifty States who took 

part in the conference at San Francisco, and which expressed 
the determination of the United Nations to maintain peace 
n accordance with justice and respect for human rights and 
to promote the welfare of all peoples by international co- 
O} eration. 


ABOLISH RECOURS! 


will 


Ihe devastating new weapon which science has now placed 
in the hands of humanity should bring home to all the lesson 
that the nations of the world must abolish recourse to war or 
perish by mutual destruction. 

It has given me special pleasure to meet the President of 
the United States on his brief visit to my country after the 
conference at Berlin. 1 have also been glad to express the 
rratitude of this country to the Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force for his inspiring leadership in 
the campaign for the liberation of Europe. 

My forces in Europe continue to discharge the duties en- 
tailed in the occupation of enemy countries and the repatria- 
tion of the many thousands of persons who were deported 
from their homes by the enemy. My Navy, aided by the 
navies of the Allies, is clearing the seas of mines so that mer- 

hant ships and fishing fleets may once more sail in safety. 

In the Far East my Ministers will make it their most im- 
mediate concern to ensure that all prisoners in Japanese hands 
are cared for and returned to their homes with all speed. 

The bringing of relief to those who have suffered under 
Japanese tyranny and the disarmament and control of the 
enemy will continue to impose heavy demands on my forces. 

FuNpDs For RECONSTRUCTION 

Members of the House of Commons: 

You will be asked to make further financial provision, not, 
happily, for the continuance of the war, but for expenditure 
on reconstruction and other essential services. 

\ly Lords and Members of the House of Commons: 

My Government will continue the orderly release of men 
and women trom the armed forces on the basis of the plans 
announced in the autumn of last year, and will take every 
step to secure that these plans are carried out with the great- 
est speed consistent with our military commitments and fair 
treatment to serving men and women. 

The continuing shortages in the supply of many necessaries, 
especially houses, food, clothing and fuel, will call for the 


same spirit of tolerance and understanding which the nation 
has displayed during the past six years of war. It will be the 
aim of my Ministers to see that the national resources in 
labor and material are employed with the fullest efficiency in 
the interests of all and that the standard of living is progres- 
sively improved. 

In the pursuit of this aim the special problems of Scotland 
and Wales will have the attention of my Ministers. My 
Government will take up with energy the task of reconvert- 
ing industry from the purposes of war to those of peace, of 
expanding our export trade and of securing by suitable con- 
trol or an extension of public ownership that our industries 
and services shall make their maximum contribution to the 
national well-being. 

The orderly solution of these difficult problems will re- 
quire from all my people efforts comparable in intensity and 
public spirit to those which have brought us victory in war. 

In order to promote employment and national develop- 
ment machinery will be set up to provide for the effective 
planning of investment and a measure will be laid before 
you to bring the Bank of England under public ownership. 


‘TRANSITIONAL PROTECTION 


A bill will also be laid betore you to nationalize the coal 
mining industry as part of a concerted plan for the co- 
ordination of the fuel and power industries. 

Legislation will be submitted to you to insure that, during 
the period of transition from war to peace, there are avail- 
able such powers as are necessary to secure the right use of 
our commercial and industrial resources and the distribution 
at fair prices of essential supplies and services. 

An urgent and vital task of my Ministers will be to in- 
crease by all practical means the number of homes available 
both in town and country. Accordingly they will reorganize 
the resources of the building and manufacturing industries in 
the most effective way to meet the housing and other essen- 
tial building requirements of the nation. 

They will also lay before you proposals to deal with the 
problems of compensation and betterment in relation to tewn 
and country planning, to improve the procedure for the ac- 
quisition of land for public purposes and otherwise to pro- 
mote the best use ot land in the national interests. 

You will be asked to approve measures to provide a com-: 
prehensive scheme of insurance against industrial injuries, to 
extend and improve the exisiting scheme of social insurance 
and to establish a national health service. Legislation will be 
introduced to repeal the trade disputes and trade unions acts. 


Foop Outreut To Be SpurRED 


My Ministers will develop to the fullest possible extent 
the home production of good food. To this end they will con- 
tinue, with suitable adaptations, those wartime policies under 
which food production has been organized and the efficiency 
of agriculture improved and will take all necessary steps to 
promote a healthy fishing industry. 

The ravages of war have made world food supplies insuf- 
ficient to meet demands, but my Ministers will do all in their 
power to provide and distribute food to my peoples at prices 
which they can afford to pay and they will keep in being and 
extend the food services for the workers and mothers and 
children which have been established during the war. 

A measure will be laid before you for the reorganization 
of air transport. 

It will be the aim of my Ministers to bring into practical 
effect at the earliest possible date the educational reforms 
which have already been approved. 

My Government will continue to work in close consulta- 
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tion with the others of my Commonwealth on all matters ot 
mutual concern., In accordance with the promises already 

ade to my Indian peoples, my Government will do their ut- 
most to promote, in conjunction with the leaders of Indian 


opinion, the early realization of full self-government in India. 
They will also press on with the development of my co 
! | 


lonial empire and the welfare of its peoples. | pray that 
Almighty God may give His blessing to vour councils. 


King a Symbol of Unity 


THE PEOPLES WILL 


By CLEMENT R. ATTLEE, 


Prime Minister of Great Britain 


and 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Former Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Delivered in House of Commons, London, England, August 15, 1945 


ATTLEE’S RESOLUTION 


E, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects 

in the House of Commons of the United Kingdom 

of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled would humbly convey to Your Majesty 
our congratulations on the achievement of final victory ovet 
your enemies. “The enemy in Asia has followed the enemy 
in Europe into complete defeat and submission to the will 
of the victorious nations which have pledged themselves to 
free the world from aggression. 

We would rejoice with Your Majesty in the liberation 
of our fellow subjects in those lands which for more than 
three years have been subject to ruthless oppression of the 
Japanese, and in the removal of the peril of invasion from 
your Dominions of Australia and New Zealand, your In- 
dian Empire and the Eastern territories of your Colonial 
Empire. We would humbly acknowledge the great debt 
which your peoples owe to Your Majesty and to your most 
gracious consort for the courage with which you have sus- 
tained them and the sympathy which you have shown them, 
reafhrming their love and their loyalty during the dark 
vears in which you shared their afflictions. 

On this occasion of national rejoicing we would pay 
special tribute to Your Majesty’s forces from all parts of 
the British Commonwealth and Empire, who, fighting side 
by side with the forces of Your Majesty's Allies, have 
bought with their blood and toil the return of peace to 
the world. Nor at this time would we forget our gratitude 
to the merchant marine, civil services, civil defense serv- 
ices and the police, and to all those who in the home office 
of industry or agriculture have contributed to victory. It is 
now our most earnest prayer that the clouds of war which 
have overshadowed Your Majesty’s reign will lift forever 
and that the splendor of victory which by God’s providence 
we celebrate today may be matched by the glory of your 
people's achievements in the constructive work of peace. 


SUPPLEMENTRY REMARKS 


We have just returned from giving thanks to Almighty 
God for the deliverance of this country from the manifold 
perils that have beset her for so long, for victory vouch- 
safed to the forces of the United Nations against the Jap- 
anese aggressor, and for the surrender of the last of their 
enemies. It is, I think, altogether fitting that our first 
motion should be the expression of our loyalty and grati- 
tude to the Sovereign. 

It is exactly three months to the day since in this House 
the then Prime Minister moved a motion similar to this 
on the occasion of the end of the German war. In that 
address the House pledged its resolute support to the prose- 
cution of the Japanese war. I imagine that few of those 


present on that occasion thought the end would come so 
soon, 

Few envisaged the changed conditions in which this mo- 
tion would be brought forward. We have had a general 
election which has made great alterations in the compo 
sition of this House. We have had a change of Government, 
but in the midst of change there are things which remain 
unaltered. Among these is the loyalty and devotion of the 
House to His Majesty. It is the glory of our democratic 
institution that the will of the people operates, and changes 
which in other countries are often affected through civil 
strife and bloodshed here in this island proceed through the 
peaceful method of the ballot. 

The institution of the monarchy in this country, which 
has been worked out through long years of constitutional 
development, protects us from many of those evils we have 
seen arise in other countries. I believe that the peaceful 
transfer of power from one political party to another dur- 
ing these last few weeks so smoothly and with such a 
ceptance has been a valuable demonstration to the world 
of the workings of real democracy. 

Mr. Churchill, in his speech three months ago with an 
eloquence which I cannot emulate, drew a picture of the 
position of the King as a symbol of unity not only of his 
subjects in these islands, but of all the many nations which 
are united in the British Commonwealth and Empire. He 
spoke with the assent of all parties in this House and | 
shall not this afternoon attempt to traverse ground which 
he covered, but in rendering our congratulations and thanks 
to His Majesty we pay tribute to something more than the 
institution of Kingship. 

His Majesty, the King, and his gracious consort, the 
Queen, have shared in our anxieties, our tribulations and 
our sufferings through the war and the shadow of be- 
reavement has fallen on them as it has on the whole of our 
people. The King and Queen have throughout set us ov 
example of courage and devotion which will not be for 
gotten, and by this and by their sympathy they have strength- 
ened the bond uniting them to our people. This bond is 
no mere constitutional formality. It is based on deep affec- 
tion and understanding which I believe has been strength 
ened by experiences through which we have passed. How 
ever well and skillfully constitutions may be framed, they 
depend in the last resort on the willingness and ability of 
human beings to make them work. 

Our British Constitution in war and peace works be- 
cause people understand it and know by long experience 
how to operate it. A constitutional monarchy depends for 
its success to a great extent on the understanding heart of 
the monarch. In this country we are blessed with a King 
who, as mv Right Honorable friend said, combines with 
intense love of our country and of all his people a thorough 
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comprehension of our Parliament and democratic Con- 
stitution. 

In difhcult times ahead | believe the harmonious working 
of our Constitution, in which the people’s will is expressed 
by King and Parliament, will be an example of stability 
n a disordered world. It is therefore, to my mind, a 
fortunate thing that this new Parliament, like its predeces- 
or, should in this address have an opportunity of express- 
ing its feelings and give thanks to the sovereign. 


CHURCHILL'S ADDRESS 


This crowning deliverance from the long anxious vears 
of danger and carnage should rightly be celebrated by 
Parliament in accordance with custom and tradition. The 
King is the embodiment of the national will and his public 
acts involve all might and power, not only of the people 
of this famous island but of all the British Commonwealth 


and Empire. “The good cause for which His Majesty has 
contended, the arduous vitality of all his subjects spread 
over one-fifth of the surface of the habitable globe, that 
cause has now been carried to complete success. otal war 
has ended in absolute victory. 

Once again the British Commonwealth and Empire 
emerges safe and undiminished and united from mortal 
struggle. Monstrous tyrannies which menaced our life have 
been beaten to the ground in ruin and a brighter radiance 
illuminates the Imperial Crown than any which our annals 
recall. 

The light is brighter because it comes not only from the 
fierce and fading glare of military achievement, such as an 
endless succession of conquerors have not known, but be- 
cause there is mingled with it in mellow splendor the hopes, 
joys and blessings of almost all mankind. This is their 
true glory and long will it gleam upon our forward path. 


‘ 


Anglo-American Unity in Argentina 


ERADICATION OF AXIS INFLUENCE 
By SPRUILLE BRADEN, American Ambassador to Argentina 


ODAY I am happy indeed to follow in the steps of 
my distinguished predecessor and friend, Mr. Norman 
Armour, and thus to find myself in this splendid com- 

pany. Especially proud am I to be the guest of the British 

Chamber of Commerce in the Argentine Republic, an or- 

ranization with a long record of fellowship, cooperation, and 

of signal service to its members, to the ideals of the truly 
yreat nation that is theirs and to this hospitable country in 
which it has its being. 

You, Mr. Chairman, have greatly eased the way for me 
because the timeliness and cogency of your remarks make it 
unnecessary for me to search for a topic on which to speak. 
| have only to endorse—as I most whole-heartedly do—and 
expand somewhat on what you have said. 

It is profoundly satisfying to have you underscore the 
intimate and cordial collaboration and friendship which link 
the British and American communities who reside in this 
vreat Republic of Argentina. That such a close relationship 
hould exist is entirely fitting and in keeping with the under- 
lying sentiment of our two peoples and therefore with the 
basic policies of the British and American Governments. 

In the face of this Anglo-American unity every “insidious 
ind mendacious” attempt to obstruct our concerted efforts, 
to create jealousies, or to drive a wedge between us has failed 
ind always will fail. 

hose “foolish and unthinking people’ who make these 
vain attempts commit the egregious blunder of ignoring or 
for retting the facts. 

They ignore the facts of history; they torget that the 
United States is a great and independent nation because 
Englishmen in the colonies so willed it and Englishmen in 
England recognized the logic and rightness of our ambitions. 
They forget that when the independence of the United States 
of America was won we Americans fought not so much to 
vain new liberties as to recover those which had already been 
enjoyed but which had been proscribed or restricted. There 
iad been, through the colonial assemblies, a considerable 
measure of self-rule, so that the urge for separation from the 
nother country reached a crisis only when it was sought at 
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long range to impair certain of our liberties, to tax without 
representation, and to limit our freedom of trade. There 
was strong support for our cause in the homeland, where 
thinking men recognized that the treatment accorded us 
simultaneously jeopardized their own liberties. Chatham, 
Burke, and other great leaders in Parliament energetically 
defended us and our claims, and Washington’s victories con- 
tributed towards the elimination of personal government and 
to the spreading of the democratic system throughout Eng- 
land and the other colonies. 

Those presumptuous “wedge drivers” forget that you and 
we—the British and the Americans—form two great na- 
tional systems founded on the proposition that the demo- 
cratic way of life is the only one compatible with the ideal 
of human freedom and justice. The experiences of both our 
peoples have demonstrated the soundness of that proposition. 
Also, we have proved that within our democratic frame- 
work the free and constant quest of universal spiritual and 
material well-being is possible. Indeed, not.only is it pos- 
sible; it is a natural concomitant of our democratic processes. 

The concept of democracy, which had its true birth in 
seventeenth-century England, spread to all the world through 
the founding of the United States, the French Revolution, 
and the hard-won independence of all the American repub- 
lics. So now there are two great international systems—the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and the 21 American re- 
publics—which hold that the ethical concept of the state, of 
the body politic, is that government must emanate from and 
serve the sovereign will of the people. The state is a con- 
sciously chosen physical and moral expression of that popular 
will. We are not even sure where government leaves off and 
people begin. The self-interests of the one are the self-inter- 
ests of the other. 

Thus by the evolutionary developments of democratic ideals 
and processes the peoples of Argentina, Great Britain and 
the Dominions, and the United States now stand as one, with 
their Allies, dedicated to the defense of those principles. 
Moreover, we know full well that the imperative need tor 
continuing that defense in full vigor has not ended with the 
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unconditional surrender of Germany nor will it end with that 
ot Japan. On the contrary, as Sir William has so wisely 
warned us, the Nazis and their sympathizers have not dis- 
appeared. Underground and even in the open, when they 
dare, they will be more active than ever before. We must 
be constantly alert to expose and destroy the progaganda of 
canards and lies, spread here and elsewhere—everywhere— 
by our common enemies, by their agents, by their misguided 
disciples, and by the victims of their evil preachments. All 
of them have been and still are our common enemies; all of 
them have been and still are enemies of civilization and of 
human decency. So long as any of them remain, anywhere in 
the world, with the possibility of continuing their vile cam- 
paigns, or of renewing them, just so long must we wage the 
fight to stamp them out. We have got to be unremitting. 
We have got to be ruthless where necessary. They must be 
put out of action. ‘Their treachery and craze for power 
must be eradicated. ‘heir brutalized followers have to be 
reeducated where possible and otherwise rendered harmless. 
Theirs is a disease that cannot be treated by half-way meas- 
ures. There will always be the danger of its breaking out 
again in all-consuming epidemic waves, so long as a focal 
point of infection, or even a single live germ cell, is allowed 
to eNXist. 

The present war had its real beginning in 1918, at the 
end of what was supposed to be the war to end all wars. 
Then, and in the years following, we mistakenly trusted and 
attributed good intentions to a people whose national mind, 
already predisposed, was increasingly sickened through ar- 
rogance and hallucinations and became incapable of distin- 
guishing between good and bad. 

We made the mistake of being lenient—but only because 
we wanted to be humanitarian, and so we can be forgiven 
for that. But never could we be forgiven were we to make 
the same kind of mistake again. 

Here there is much to be done in cooperation with the 
Argentine people and authorities. I can speak frankly be- 
cause Argentina is our Ally and because she, together with 
the other 20 republics at Chapultepec, has, amongst many 
joint obligations, solemnly agreed that the war criminals 
shall be tried and sentenced; that centers of Axis subversive 
influence throughout the hemisphere shall be eradicated ; and 
that enemy properties, investments, and other holdings (be- 
ginning with those stolen from their victims) shall be sought 
out, immobilized, and controlled. To extirpate this loath- 
some growth we must tear it out by the roots. To do so 
thoroughly will require the unrelaxing cooperation of all the 
Allied governments and peoples. We must cut sharply and 
deeply with the firmness and speed of the skilled surgeon. 

Due to circumstances with which we are all well ac- 
quainted, Great Britain and the United States are the two 
nations best equipped to offer Argentina the most effective 
assistance in this task of stamping out the nefarious activ- 
ities of our common enemies. By giving our all-out collabora- 
tion we shall not enly be fulfilling our joint. commitments 
but we shall also be contributing to the glorious future of this 
great country in its tradition of democracy and human 
freedom. 

The Axis propagandists, of course, endeavor to spread 
rumors that to eradicate their fifth columnists and to.'wrest 
from them the control of their enterprises is too complicated 
a job and that it will impair Argentine economy. 

What drivel! Such allegations are not even worth the 
breath I have used to utter them. We are all jointly and 


severally obligated to purge every phase of the national lite 
of every American republic of all Axis influence aad pat 
ticipation, in business or otherwise, irrespective of how dif- 
ficult or costly the undertaking may be. But as a matter ot 
fact it will be neither difficult nor costly. The elimination 
and control of Axis firms and individuals elsewhere has been 
accomplished easily and speedily. In each case the country 
involved has protected both itself and its neighbors. Virtue 
has not only been its own reward but has also brought 
material benefits. 

To be specific, some of the Nazi and Japanese firms here 
clearly are of no importance whatever to Argentine national 
economy. They often were established for other than com- 
mercial reasons—reasons so obvious as to call for no com- 
ment. Such firms are sources of danger, nothing less. They 
should rapidly be eliminated and then forgotten. 

There are, however, many enemy firms with established 
industries that must be continued as units of Argentine pro 
duction. But they are in treacherous hands so long as they 
are in enemy hands. In such hands they are an intolerable 
source of danger. 

Luckily, the solution is simple. The Axis firms in question 
can easily be converted into Argentine enterprises. Argen- 
tina would get rid of the enemies within her own and this 
hemisphere’s gates, and she would simultaneously take a long 
step toward building up her national industry. 

I see no reason for delay. In view of what the Germans 
and Japanese have proved to be, in view of their deeds so 
repugnant to all decent men and women, and in view of the 
fact that their presence here is a constant menace to a coun 
try now at war with them as it is also to the American con 
tinent and to the rest of the civilized world, the Argen 
tinizing of their industrial establishments would be an act 
of justice and equity. 

Argentina possesses the financial, technical, and practical! 
ability to take over those industries and to make full profit- 
able use of their productive capacity. They would then be 
industries entirely owned and run by Argentines for Argen 
tines. It would benefit not only this country’s industry, 
trade, and commerce but also indirectly those of all other 
civilized nations. Should any instance arise when assistance 
may be required temporarily in taking over these Axis indus- 
tries or businesses, my Government would gladly endeavor 
to help a democratic Argentina, but always on the strict 
understanding that, in keeping with the good-neighbor policy, 
they shall become exclusively Argentine at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. We do not seek or expect, nor will we ac- 
cept, any ownership or permanent participation in those 
enterprises. ‘They must remain Argentine. 

Gentlemen, your distinguished chairman with clarity, 
vision, and conciseness has touched on other important topics. 
I am heartily in accord with his views, but I shall reserve 
my expressions of conformity for some other occasion when 
we may be together, and may I add that I hope there will be 
many opportunities for us to foregather. I am fully “aware 
of the good fellowship and close collaboration which prevail 
between the American and British communities here.” It is 
my earnest desire to cooperate with all of you, in every was 
possible, within the pattern of fellowship and collaboration, 
to the end that we may fortify and expand that constructive 
and kindly relationship in all directions. 

For the honor the British Chamber of Commerce and each 
of you have done me, please accept my sincere and abiding 
thanks. 
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Minding Our Own Business 


WHAT Is OUR OWN BUSINESS? 
NR, Comn ng Officer, Navy V-12 Unit, 


AJ a\ i? , Cra 


s a vicious lie. “The tr 


this countr\ 


World War I because it had to, and any 
We fought because 


. : 
is Talse. St Interests 


MN 


EE ee ee ene 


= 


ill of vou within the sound of my 


voice, thi 

nal grief or personal anxiety. You whose 
brothers or husbands have been killed are 
and are charged with a h 

lives which they laid down were bright with 

promise, filled hope, freighted with plans and ambi- 


tions, \nd now it rests with you to make your lives sO sig- 


igh responsi- 
with 


nificant that you may advance and perhaps even achieve those 


hopes and ambitions. 


It re 


but it rests with all of us. Is it 
hard now to understand those words of John Donne which 
I read moment “Any man’s death diminishes 
me because | am involved in mankinde.”” Oh do vou see that 
there is more work than ever to be done now and that there 
re fewer of us left to do it? “Never send to know for whom 
he bell tolls: it tolls for thee.” 

Lhink ahead a tew years in Crawfordsville. Where will 
ie city’s leaders come from? ‘There were many young men 
who would have planned boldly and well, who would have 
} 


built daringly and soundly, but many of these men are dead. 


ts with you—yes, 


you a ago? 


Will there be enough doctors to man your hospital—enough 
teachers to your children, 
clerks and 


ts to do the work of this busy city? 


educate work your 


laborers and lawvers and 
Where will the 
ministers come 
Are there men and women enough to carry forward 
rk of the world, the conquest of nature, the quest of 

We can give a confident answer to these 

trons only if we accept in full th 

the death of the voung men of this ci 


farmers to 


nd mechanics and 


the scientists, the soldiers and the 


man spirit ? 


responsibility. which 


imposed upon us 
who survive. 


Yes, as we think of Crawfordsville it gradually becomes 
lear what the living must do. Just minding our own busi 
ness here within the limits of one small community will tax 
the energy and the capacity of all of us. And as this is true 


f Crawfordsville so is it true of our nation. 


aom, our democracy, Our very lite as a great natlon—\ 
] 
I 


gravely threatened. “That we had allies whose similar in- 
terests were similarly threatened 


that we elected to make 


Was great good fortune; 


common cause with them was plain 
vood sense. 

For we knew from the tragic experience of our own Civil 
War that any man’s enslavement was an assault upon our 
own freedom; that exploitation and persecution of men any- 
where in the world slowly but inexorably undermined the 
foundations of our own security. German militarism threat- 
ened us, directly and indirectly, and we responded in the only 
way our magnificient tradition would allow us. 
is an ilande, intire to it selfe.” 

Yes, we knew that, but between wars we wanted so much 
to forget that we almost succeeded. And we did succeed in 
acting as though we had forgotten. The myth of our inno- 
cent stupidity confused our minds and crippled our ability te 
act with boldness and confidence. In 1931, when Japanese 
violence and theft and murder swept Manchuria, what was 
that to us? What the myth told us was “Every wise man 
(or nation) is an island, complete in itself. Only fools allow 
themselves to become involved in mankind. Don't be a 
ucker again, Uncle Sam.” And we were so bemused that 

turned our backs on Manchuria and said to each other, 
This isn’t our funeral.” 
Ask yourself today, Memorial Day 1945, for whom the 
ell tolled in 1931. Was it simply for the frightened and 
helpless people of Manchuria? No, our men who died in the 
Pacific area during this last year were only children in 1931, 
it their death was made certain in that now distant day. 
Even in 1931 the bell tolled for you and me and for all the 
dead and dying of this war. And it will continue to toll 
until we finish the gigantic task that could have been a very 
slight task—in 1931. For 1931 was only a beginning. Again 
nd again we had our chance; Ethiopia—but no, how did 
those pitiful and half-civilized people affect us? Spain, 
Austria, Czechoslavakia, Poland, Norway, Denmark, 
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Belgium, Holland, France, Europe, the world. And sti// we 
tried to say ““No man’s lite or death affects us. We shall not 
become involved in mankind. Let us remain an island.” 
And then at last Japan did us the good office of bombing 
us into wakefulness and into reality. We rightfully resent 
Japanese treachery in that sneak attack, but we owe them an 
incalculable debt, for they brought us a recognition of the 
truth with a clarity and force that forebade misunderstand- 
ing. And that truth is that we are not an island; we are 
involved in mankind. And we are affected by injustice, 
anywhere on earth; by brutality, anywhere on earth; and 
by wrong, anywhere on earth. And looking backward, we 
hear the tolling of the bell for the death of Manchuria, for 


1 
} 


the death of Spain, for the death of millions of men in every 
quarter of the globe, and we know now what Donne meant: 
“Never send to know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for 
thee.” 

Once awakened, Americans are magnificent in action. 
We have not faltered in attending to our long-deferred 
business. But this time, when our war against brutality, in- 
decency and evil is finished, let us not heed the still clamor- 
ous voices that bemused us before. Let us not hand over our 
own business to our enemies to attend to, as we had been 
led by the myth-makers to do. Let us mind our own busi- 
ness, but in God’s name and the name of the dead we honor: 
today, let us know what our own business is. 

We can no longer believe that our concern is bounded 
by the fields, we plow, by the business and civic affairs of 
our own city, by the day-to-day intercourse with our next- 
door neighbors. Your own neighbor, one of the great men 
of the earth, proclaimed the truth in simple, moving terms. 
When Wendell Willkie said “This is one world” he re- 
affirmed a great reality. Merely hearing it has strengthened 
our minds and our muscles and our hearts for the fight we 
wage today. Recognizing it as truth has increased our 
stature and our power as human beings. Bearing it in our 
minds always will give us resolution and endurance to finish 
the job. This time, in spite of the Hearsts and Pattersons 


and McCormicks, we shall really mind our own business; 
we shall see that our affairs are really put in order. 

What does that mean? It means first of all, finishing 
the war. And it means putting everything we have into the 
devising of an adequate concept and agency for a just and 
lasting peace. And most of all it means sticking to our 
unavoidable and unceasing job of making that agency work, 
of improving our notions of justice, and finally of seeing 
that progress toward justice and away from inhumanity 
is being made everywhere in the world. For it does not 
matter where wrong and evil are found—in the treatment 
of negroes in our own Southern States, of Jews in Boston, 
ot labor in Detroit; it does not matter whether the agency 
ot oppression and violence is the Klu Klux Klan in Indiana 
or the Nazi party in Germany or the fascists in Spain 
wherever wrong appears, it is our unavoidable business to 

ike common cause with all the decent people in the world 
to overcome it. 

When President Roosevelt said a few years ago that the 
frontiers of this nation lay along the Rhine, he was attacked 
on all sides as a warmonger, an internationalist. Look at 
the globe today. See where our fighting men and women are 
stationed. See where they lie in death. I tell you the city 
limits of Crawfordsville have been pushed back and back 
and back until they enclose nothing less than the whole 
world. 

Our business as Americans, as human beings, as sons of 
the God of all men everywhere is to do His work wherever 
we encounter it. Do not be misled by that false and crooked 
question: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” For the answer 
is perfectly simple: “I am my brother’s brother. As his 
brother, | am hurt by his hurts and made whole by his 
health. And as his brother, I shall, because J must, make 
common cause with him against evil, wrong and injustice 
wherever it appears.” 

That is the only answer free men and women dare give. 
And when we live by that answer, then and then only shall 
we really be minding our own business. 


a o * 
Swedish Foreign Policy During the War 
NO CAUSE FOR REGRET FOR PAST OR ANXIETY FOR THE FUTURE 
By M. GUNTHER, Swedish Foreign Minister 
Translation received from Swedish Legation, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the summer meeting of the Swedish Rural Youth League, Angelholm, Switzerland, July 22nd, 1945 


NCE more it has been possible for us here in 

Sweden to attend our summer meetings in condi- 

tions of peace both with other countries and within 
our own frontiers. Our towns, factories and farms stand 
intact where we built them; no uninvited foreigner has en- 
croached upon our territory and we alone have the power 
to decide in our own country. Thus it has been almost 
since time immemorial, and thus we envisage the future of 
Sweden and the Swedish people. 

Nonetheless, we all feel strongly the overwhelming 
change that has come about this year, for us as for other 
peoples, through the conclusion at last of the war in 
Europe. This change is so significant that one may designate 
it as the dividing line between two historical epochs. The 
most palpable and immediate effect, as far as we ourselves 
are concerned is of course the removal of the threat to our 
peaceful existence that for five and a half years has op- 


pressed us without intermission, though at times it has beer 
more menacing than at others. We can now breathe freel\ 
again and attend to our affairs on more or less normal lines. 
Next to this the most important thing for us is that ou: 
neighbor countries have regained their liberty. We know 
that they have yet a long way to go before they completels 
recover their equilibrium and on the material plane reach 
their pre-war standard; and we also know that the condi- 
tions in many parts of Europe are so terrible that it may 
not be possible to overcome them for several years. But 
most important of all at the present moment is and re- 
mains the fact that the war is over and the threat to freedom 
has been beaten back. To all appearances the world is mov- 
ing towards brighter times, however laborious the journey 
may be. 

In this situation it is natural that the desire should arise 
in the various countries to balance the books. so to speak. 
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it the period that has now definitively come to an end, and 
that on the whole coincides with the war. In many coun- 
tries, especially those that have been occupied, this implies 


| 
al 


he demand that accounts be settled with whole groups of 
itizens who have cooperated with the enemy, and in some 
quarters also with a policy that has not had the support of 
the majority of the people. In other quarters only the un- 
lerstandable desire is felt for a fuller and more coherent 
sccount of what actually occurred during the war-years, 
ince the authorities could naturally not make public all 
the measures to which the compulsion of circumstance gave 
rise. This latter is the case with us. The Swedish people 
would certainly like to hear a full account of what took 
place during these five and a half years, why this or that 
measure was adopted, just how serious the threat was at 
such and such a period, what circumstances played the chief 
role in a certain situation, etc. 

That such a narrative be published is indeed desirable, 
and the sooner the better; and it is also my sincere hope 
that it may be possible to do something in this direction. 
But this is not quite such a simple matter as may perhaps be 
thought. Consideration for foreign powers still renders it 
impossible to publish certain documents that are of great 
importance when it is a matter of providing the context 
of events during certain periods. And apart from this seri- 
ous obstacle it is a very difficult task to give an exhaustive 
ind unexceptionable account of so complicated a course of 
events. Simply to publish available documents, notes, re- 
ports, instructions, accounts of conversations, etc., would 
not be to supply the answer to the questions that are put, 
and would altogether give a very inadequate picture. This 
material must to a certain extent be explained and supple- 
mented. It is not sufficient simply to publish a collection 
of documents, however comprehensive it may be. 

| imagine that in circles in which political interest is 
is keen as it is in the Swedish Rural Youth League this 
desire to have light thrown on Swedish foreign policy dur- 
ing the war is pretty general. I shall therefore take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to present something of my 
own view of the matter. 

To begin with I must strongly emphasize what I have 
often stressed before, namely, that there is no such thing 
as a secret Swedish foreign policy. We have clearly main- 
tained all along that the Swedish policy of neutrality aimed at 
keeping the country out of the war between the great powers 
with our domestic freedom and our national integrity in- 
tact, and at the same time, as far as this was possible 
within this frame, at helping our neighbor countries. This 
was no false facade, behind which we concealed secret 
treaties or pursued a policy along other lines. This im- 
plies, further, that no sensational or surprising revelations 
are to be expected, unless one counts as such the sometimes 
perhaps rather picturesque details, some of which have 
latterly been revealed by certain quarters and _ presented 
to the public in a form that shows that the chief intention 
was to make them appear as remarkable as possible. It is 
clear that such secrets have existed and still do exist. It 
was not always possible for us, for instance, to reveal the 
ways in which we endeavored to support Denmark and 
Norway; and it is also self-evident that much still remains 
to be told of Sweden’s dealings with Germany as well as 
with other powers. But everything that has occurred has 
followed the main lines that have been known all along. 
It is no use expecting any revelations of secrets compro- 
mising the country or the Government, for the simple 
reason that there are no such secrets. “There was a time 
when one read in a certain part of the press continual hints 
of terrible false steps taken by the Government that in due 


time would be exposed. Now, when the time for these 
exposures might reasonably be supposed to be ripe, these 
voices have fallen silent. It was often merely a matter of 
attempts to cast suspicion on the Government, and the pub- 
lic as a whole was not taken in. 

Further, it should be stressed that also as regards the de- 
tails in the various spheres of foreign policy there are 
scarcely any of real importance that the Government have 
kept as its own secret. In the first place the Government 
acted in concert with the Foreign Aftairs Committee in al! 
the more important questions, and also, of course, kept the 
Committee informed of what had taken place. In the 
second place, the Riksdag was throughout kept ‘‘au courant”’ 
with the foreign political situation. I am scarcely guilty 
of any indiscretion in mentioning that the rather numerous 
secret sessions of the Riksdag were devoted chiefly to de- 
tailed accounts by the Government of what had occurred 
in the foreign political sphere. And in the third place, the 
press was kept informed to about the same extent as the 
Riksdag. The confidential communications, made to the 
press at the information meetings, were of course made on 
condition that they should not be published, and the great 
majority of the newspapers loyally followed this rule. If 
I add that a large number of persons in responsible posi- 
tions in the civil and military administration were supplied 
with reports from the information meetings, it becomes 
clear that there cannot be any secret chapters, strictly speak- 
ing, in the history of our foreign policy during the war. 
There are, however, gaps here and there, not of essential 
importance for the picture as a whole, but nonetheless gaps 
to be filled in; and what is, as I say, still lacking is above 
all a coherent account from which conclusions may be 
drawn as to cause and effect, motives and considerations. 

In a certain part of the press advantage is taken of this 
lack to stir up storms in a teacup now and then. The pro- 
cedure followed is to reveal some unpublished episode, that 
is none the less as a rule well known in wide circles, and 
then to pretend to have caught the Government in a shady 
manceuvre that they wished to keep secret but that thanks 
to the vigilance of the press has now come to light, to the 
shame of the Government. After a few days the whole 
matter has died a natural death, but there is perhaps alwavs 
some small circle of readers who swallow the bait, and this 
is probably just the intention. The other day, for example, 
one could read in a couple of newspapers sensational ar- 
ticles describing how Sweden had taken part in the well- 
known German popular campaign to equip the armies for 
the winter campaign in Russia 1941-42. This sensational 
“revelation” was as a matter of fact concocted on the basis 
of the sale of a number of tents to the German troops in 
the north of Finland, as well as possibly smaller deliveries. 
of goods of a non-military character and the transit through 
North Sweden of some small groups of German laborers 
not belonging to the army—all in accordance with the 
rules then being followed and well known for some time 
not only in wide Swedish circles but also to the Allied 
Governments. So far was Sweden from participating in 
the equipment of the German armies on the eastern front 
that not even a small collection of clothes made in the 
German colony in Sweden could be despatched, as the ex- 
port of the clothes was forbidden. 

No, it is, as I sav, no use expecting any real sensations, 
and there is no need to doubt the sincerity and consistency 
of Swedish foreign policy during the war. The question is 
what steps the Government should take to give a complete 
account of it, accessible to the general public. 

In this connection there has latterly been some talk of a 
booklet that is now being prepared and it would seem that 
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this work is anticipated with exaggerated expectations. “Lhe 
booklet is being prepared by the Press-Bureau of the Min- 
istry for Foreign Aftairs, and is intended primarily to be 
read abroad. It is planned to publish it in English, but a 
Swedish edition will also be supplied. It is, however, a 
brief account, and aims at giving a popular narrative of the 
main lines of Swedish policy. Readers abroad cannot ot 
course be particularly interested in questions of detail, not 
even in all those events and measures that have been most 
spoken of and debated here at home. ‘Thus this booklet will 
not give an exhaustive account, and it is no use expecting to 
find in it the answers to unsettled questions. It is, in othe1 
words, only of secondary interest in this connection and 
does not meet the desires existing. 

On the other hand, the Ministry for Foreign Affairs is 
engaged upon another work, that is here of greater impor- 
tance. This is the collecting of all available information 
into a complete and chronological register of everything that 
has taken place in Swedish foreign policy since the begin- 
ning of the war. ‘This work is being done by Docent 
Thermaenius. He has free access ‘n the first place to the 
archives of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, but is also free 
to resort to other sources, such as the records of the De- 
fence Staff and those of civil departments, the notes of 
different people, etc. His instructions are summary and 
may be thus indicated: that he should include everything 
that has occurred without exception and in each separate 
case give the source of his information. It is clear that this 
is a very comprehensive undertaking. After more than a 
year’s work M. Thermaenius has reached the year 1941, 
and he estimates that he will need another year to conclude 
his task. 

Those parts of the work that he has submitted so tar 
probably correspond to about a thousand pages of print. 
For reasons already mentioned, they can not yet be pub- 
lished in their entirety; and apart from this, the account 
is much too circumstantial and difficult to penetrate to be 
able to serve in an unabridged form as a guide for the gen- 
eral public. The work is rather to be regarded as the raw 
material or perhaps rather the semi-manufactured product 
for an account that would serve that purpose. 

It is now my intention, on retiring from my post, to hand 
this material over to my successor. At the same time I shall 
warmly recommended him to allow M. Thermaenius to con- 
clude his tasks. I am definitely of opinion that if this is 
not done it will very soon be extremely difficult simply with 
the help of the documents preserved to reconstruct the true 
context of the events that took place during these fateful 
years. 

It has seemed best for me to act in this manner, and thus 
refrain from myself giving any account. In this way I will 
avoid any accusation of speaking in my own cause and ar- 
ranging the material-accusations that, as we know, have 
been levelled against me already in advance. I am naturally 
not aware of what the future Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and the new Government desire to do in this matter. But 
it must obviously, in any case, be some time before the gen- 
eral public can expect to have access to the result to which 
their future decisions may lead. I can only assure you that 
no serious prejudice can be caused by further delay; and | 
do not even think I need to urge the public to take further 
sensational “revelations” with the greatest equanimity. 

The Swedish people now know what thiis sort of oppo- 
sition to the policy of the Government is worth. Oppo- 
sition is in itself, of course, all to the good. It would have 
been serious indeed if even such a strong pressure from with- 
out as that to which we have been subjected during the war 


had produced a complete unanimity of opinion in our people. 
And it would have been unnatural if we had all had o: 
pretended to have the same view as to how the Government 
should act in every given situation. ‘hat there has been 
such a lively exchange of opinion in questions big and small 
during these fateful years is something, | think, that we 
ought to remember with gratitude. ‘This has given, both 
abroad and here at home, a more animated and accurate 
picture of Sweden’s attitude to the great world conflict than 
the actions of the Government and the authorities alone 
could have done. But to the fanatical and spitetul oppo- 
sition to which I am referring—Il think everyone is aware 
of the circles 1 have in mind—I am unable, and with the 
best will in the world, to accord a word of praise now that 
the battle as far as it is concerned may on the whole be con- 
sidered to be over. It has been tar too dishonest in its 
methods and from the Swedish point of view far too un- 
reliable in its aims. 

A spokesman for this opposition summarized his criticism 
ot Swedish foreign policy during the war in an article the 
other day by declaring that it will always be objected to it 
that it represented at one and the same time self-surrender 
and misjudgment of the situation. ‘The misjudgment was 
said to have consisted therein that the Government for a 
long time counted upon a final German victory. ‘This alle- 
gation has, as we know, been repeated over and over again 
in these quarters. Among the proofs adduced is a pronounce 
ment by me in the Riksdag in October 1941. I said then 
that the Swedish people shared the feelings that filled the 
hearts of the Finnish people, when they now had the pros 
pect of a more stable peace and increased security for theit 
country. Now, nearly four years later, it is attempted to 
read out of this not only an expression of belief in and hope 
for a German victory, but also support of Finnish plans of 
a Greater Finland including Eastern Carelia, etc. Neither 
the one thing nor the other has anything to do with the 
truth. The pronouncement was made against the back- 
ground of the hints regarding the possibility of a Russo- 
Finnish separate peace that had been made via American 
channels but that had not then been published. It was com- 
mented in this sense in foreign diplomatic circles in Stock- 
holm, where in the words quoted it was thought that a 
veiled Swedish exhortation to the Finnish Government to 
try and seize the opportunity offered to discuss a separate 
peace should be read. This was also in so far correct as the 
pronouncement was more nearly, than anything else an ex 
pression of a desire in that direction. Bevond this I will 
now only categorically declare that the Government have 
never entered into a judgment as to the final issue of the 
war. On the other hand, the Government did for a long 
time judge the situation thus that Germany represented an 
extremely serious, and perhaps deadly peril also for our 
country, that our policy must be shaped accordingly. Was 
this a misjudgment of the situation ? I do not think so, and 
it is incumbent upon those who allege that it was so to 
adduce proofs. And how did these wise critics themselves 
judge the situation? Well, during the winter war in Fin- 
land we should have permitted the transit of troops of the 
Western Powers and ourselves have participated in the war. 
After the occupation of Denmark and Norway we should 
have broken with Germany. When we had agreed to the 
transit leave trafic of German soldiers we were told that 
we had put Sweden into a hopeless situation; after the war 
we should find ourselves in a morally inferior class among 
the nations of the world, morally and commercially isolated 
from the rest of the world. And only this spring we should 
have mobilized the whole Swedish army and marched into 
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Denmark and Norway to free these countries trom the Ger- 
[his is the wise and far-seeing judgment of the 
situation that is held up as a model. Who actually did mis- 
judge the situation is now known both in this country and 
broad. 
lhe other 


accusation is more seriou oOwedens policy 


war implied selt-surrender, it is said. ‘This is an 
niv to the Government and the authorities but 
Swedish people, an insult that would be mon 
were not so clumsy that it falls to the ground 
it self-surrender to pursue a policy that both 
deed continually gives expression to the re- 
nst any attack from any quarter ? 
the part of the Swedish people to 

of crowns to make 

Was it 

that our young men 

trontiers for five | vears? 


rh ot this 


should not have mentioned t 
at all here today if I had not wished to come to 
i I must—and this is the 
point—admit sorrow that in one respect this trend 


It has succeeded 


1 particular point in its activities. 

I ccess in its endeavors. 
nving about a regrettable weakening of our people's 
onfidence, its belief in its own judgment. This is of 
tender point with the Swedish people. “The weakness 
t Swedes have for the judgment of foreign countries, 
| their consequent lack of confidence in their own has 

pointed out by our poets from Tegnér and Almquist 


Strindbere and Heidenstam. “There is no denving that 
} 


4 
| 
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ere a softness in the Swedish national characte 
ertain situations mav have unfortunate ettects. It 
to fatal mistakes if a people is too sensitive and 
ut opinion abroad instead of asking itself what 
considers necessary itself and then firmly and 
acting accordingly. One gains neither advan- 
respect in this wav; on the contrary, one arouses 
1 finally perhaps even contempt 
Swedish weakness that the opposition has suc- 
reasing during the war bv continually plaving 
vwitation. How have we not been obliged to 
an incessant anxious whine about what other coun- 
thinking of us? \fter the first Finnish war we 
not he able to look a Finn in the face because we 
not intervened with force of arms. Every Norwegian 
however slender the foundations upon which it 
noted in our newspapers with an anxiety ap 
fear. And the attitude adopted in some quarters 
reat Powers in the west and the east would seem to 
ur venturing to have any opinion at all about 
\ small neutral country is neither ad 
liked by the belligerents during a world wat 
t country has the right, nevertheless, to see to it 
live: and its government has, without doubt, 


wt according] We have been agreed on the 


! . . . 
he uld endeavor to avoid becoming involved 
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we have been determined to help out neig \- 
as far as we could without sacrificing our own 
iccording to these lines that Sweden has acted 
judgment is likely to contest that fact. 
ilso stand up for it. If other countries 
some points this should not lead us to change 

our opimon or to ipolovize. 
Let us stop anxiously wondering what others think of us. 
if one wants to know how one ought to act in order to act 
wisely and rightly, rightly also to others. one must first of 


all seek the answer in oneself—this applies for nations as 
well as tor individuals. It is self-evident that in saying this 
I do not wish to deny the importance of striving to achieve 
good relations with other Powers and especially with our 
Northern inter-nations. This, on the contrary, must be 
one of the main aims of our foreign policy. But we must 
nevertheless first act in accordance with our own vital inter- 
ests—if we do not do so, then, indeed, have we cause to feel 
anxiety about the judgment of the world and of posterity. 

‘Today, standing on the dividing-line between two epochs, 
when we have behind us a difficult period, now at an end, 
and ahead of us a new period with in many respects other 
problems and tasks, the Swedish people have no such cause 
for regret for the past or anxiety for the future. It is of 
course not for me to pass any judgment on the policy we 
have pursued, and still less on the way in which. it has been 
carried out. Neither I nor the Government as such cherish 
any exaggerated notions concerning the wisdom of what 


has been done, and the self-satisfaction of which we have 


sometimes been accused | have for my own part been unable 
to observe amongst the members of the Government them- 
selves. But | will not speak of this. What I do, on the 
other hand, consider that I have the right to say is that the 
unity, resolution and energy with which the Swedish people 
have met the dangers and difficulties of these years is some 
thing of which it can and should feel proud. I was saying 
just now that it would have been still better if self-confi- 
dence and assurance in the face of foreign opinion had been 
just as consistently apparent. ‘This is the only reservation 
I should like to make in connection with our people’s be- 
havior during the war, that has in all conscience been char- 
acterized by the very opposite of self-surrender. 

You, who are young, will have an opportunity of im- 
proving what has been deficient in this respect, and I be- 
lieve, too, that you will do so. The sort of tendencies I 
have mentioned are generally met with a quick reaction in 
a sound and vital people. It is on your shoulders that the 
political tasks of the future will devolve. We do not know 
much about what these tasks will be, but as regards the im- 
mediate future certain definite questions arise. Sweden’s par- 
ticipation in the new international peace organization is 
one of them. Our continued material aid activities is an- 
other; and in close connection therewith are the questions 
of our own supply position in the time to come, our foreign 
trade and shipping. And in our relations to our Northern 
neighbor-countries new viewpoints and changed conditions 
appear. All these questions together give our foreign policy 
for the immediate future a different character from what 
it has hitherto had; and this in itself, in my opinion, makes 
a change in the Government, and naturally, especially as 
regards the post of Minister for Foreign Affairs, a natural 
and logical matter. But fortunately I may’ add that I do 
not believe tha. this need give occasion for any lack of 
unity in the country. On the contrary, everything seems to 
indicate that in the matter of foreign policy the bases and 
conditions are common to practically the entire Swedish 
people. 

For my own part I have felt this unity of the Swedish 
people as my strongest support. As today is probably the 
last time I shall have the honor to speak as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to a gathering of people I will conclude 
by giving expression to my gratitude for this support and 
to my warm hope that we Swedes shall be able to go for- 
ward as one man also in the sequel when it will be a matter 
of safeguarding our vital interests as a free nation among 
the free nations of the world. 
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tries of the globe. 

Surely no American should scoff at international law, be- 
ause time after time our own Supreme Court has recognized 
the law of nations, and has given effect to the law of nations, 
which is but another term for international law, and has ap 
plied the principles of international law in the adjudications 
made by our own courts. 

But particularly, Mr. President, the thing about the char- 
ter which impresses me very greatly is the Assembly, which 
has been variously described by newspaper writers, commen- 
tators, and others, as simply a debating society, simply a 
place where those who have no controlling influence or vote 
‘on the important decisions necessarily involved in the preser- 
vation of the peace and security of the world may meet and 
speak. I have been very much impressed by this feature, and 
| have gone back and read a little English history. Particu- 
larly at this time, it is perhaps helpful to know what the 
Commons has really become in the history of the British 
people and in the history of the world. 

Yesterday the results of the election in Great Britain were 
announced. But what did that connote? What significance 
is to be attached to the recent announcement of the results 
of the election held in England some time ago? ‘The majority 
of the House of Commons really represents the British Em- 
pire, that great empire which Webster long ago declared 
stretched all over the earth, and upon which the sun never 
sets, 

The leader of the majority party in the House of Com- 
mons becomes in effect the ruler of the British Empire. Long 
ago it was declared by a great British historian and jurist 
that even the King of England would be compelled to sign 
his own death warrant if the Commons should decree it. A 


. ’ 1? | 
ficers, It seemed but a small step to summon th | collec 


| 
tively to meet the King among his judges and othcers at 
some central point. Moreover, representatives from indi 
vidual shires and boroughs had long been in the habit of 
attending the King’s curia to transact the business of their 
community. ‘To us, with our knowledge of all that was 
to come, the step of summoning them collectively and of 
ficially may seem immense. But in the medieval world the 
representation of communities was a normal way of get 
ting business done, and its application to the central assem 
bly of the realm was too natural to cause remark. When 
the wind sows the acorn the forester takes little heed. 

Then and for long afterward the summons to Parlia 
ment was often regarded as a burden, grudgingly borne 
for the public good, much as the companion duty of serv- 
ing on a jury is still regarded today. Communities, par 
ticularly boroughs, often neglected to send their repre- 
sentatives; and even the elected knights of the shire some 
times absconded to avoid service. Doubtless it was galling, 
when vou looked round the shire court to congratulate the 
new member ironically on his expensive and dangerous 
honor, to find that he had slipped quietly on his horse and 
ridden for sanctuary, leaving the court to choose you in his 
stead. “The elective franchise” was not yet a privilege o1 
a “right of man.”” In Edward III's reign, the borough of 
distant Torrington in Devon obtained by petition the 
“franchise” of not being required to send members to 
Parliament; for the payment of members’ expenses then 
fell on the communities that sent them up. 

Nevertheless the presence of the knights of the shire 
strengthened the authority and aided the counsels of the 
Parliament of magnates. The government found it con 
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venient and advantageous to enforce the presence of the 
“communities” or “commons” of the realm through their 
entatives. And so in the year of revolution after 
Lewes, Simon de Monttort summoned not only the knights 
of the shire, but for the first time two representatives from 
ach-of the chartered boroughs. 


eure 


Chat, Mr. President, was in the far year 1265. 

He probably knew that the burghers would be of his 
taction, and he was the first of our rulers to perceive that 
the general position of a party government could be streng- 
thened by calling representatives of all the communities to- 


gether and talking to them. 


Thus was the assembly made up. 

lt was a form of “propaganda,” over and above any 
financial or judicial use that was made of the assembly. 
We learn from the writs that the burghers were sum- 
moned, but we do not know how many came, or what, if 
anything, they did. “That particular Parliament was a rev- 
olutionary assembly to which only those barons were sum- 
moned who were of Simon’s party, but it set a precedent 
for the summoning of burghers which was imitated in the 
more regular Parliaments of Edward I. 


Mr. President, | now invite the attention of the Senate to 
the concluding and impressive lines written by this his- 
torian: 

The English Parliament had no one man for its maker, 
neither Simon nor evén Edward. No man made it, for it 
grew. It was the natural outcome, through long centuries, 
of the common sense and the good nature of the English 
people, who have usually preferred committees to dictators, 
elections to street fighting, and “talking shops” to revolu- 
tionary tribunals. 


So, Mr. President, that is the historical picture of how 
the House of Commons commenced in that distant year 1265. 
ihe representatives from the counties or parishes were merely 
brought up to talk. “They had no vote. They only counseled. 
Phe weight of the counsel depended upon the ability and 
wisdom of the men who were invited or who were assembled 
to talk. Yet in the process of evolution the King of England 
has become but a figurehead. The House of Lords has almost 
disappeared from any respectable part in the Government ot 
Ingland, save as a court in which law may be interpreted 
and announced. ‘The House of Commons is the heart and 
center of substance of the great British Empire. The leadet 
of that House is the Prime Minister, next in importance 
historically to the King, actually of first importance in all the 
realm where English jurisdiction and English law live. 

So, Mr. President, I believe that the Assembly created by 
the charter is the common meeting ground of the nations of 
the earth which shall support this world organization. There 
mall nations may be powerful. Indeed, those who followed 
the deliberations of the San Francisco Conference could not 
have failed to note that, although Australia is but one of the 
nembers of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and from 
the standpoint of its population is a relatively small country, 
her spokesman at San Francisco exerted not a little influence 
n shaping and controlling the decisions of the San Francisco 
Conference. 

Here, whatever else may be said, is at least one division 
if the world organization, created by this charter, in which 
democracy lives, in which it breathes, in which it moves, 
and in the course of time it may become the great strength 
of the organization itself. Indeed, Mr. President, it may 
hecome the great center of the strength of this world organ- 


ition on which so many hopes are now depending. 


Mr. President, it may we'l be that in the course of time 
the stone which many of the builders of world organizations 
have rejected is now, in this Assembly, become the head 
of the corner. Here men can give expression to their views. 
to their thoughts, to their voices, and to their recommenda- 
tions. 

The Anglo-Saxon race and all other races of the world 
which have been transplanted to our shores, have a distinct 
and special mission to perform on this earth, namely, that of 
giving political government to mankind. No reader of his 
tory can be indifferent to that fact. 


And so, Mr. President, without discussing the charter as 
a whole, or even attempting to do so, because I believe the 
hour is fast approaching when we should vote upon it, | 
wish to express my firm belief that in the establishment of 
the Court as the high tribunal to which we may ultimately 
give compulsory jurisdiction as the leader of the peoples, and 
through whose consistent and continuous application of the 
law of nations a great code of international law may be 
built up, and through the Assembly of the United Nations 
Organization, as set up in the charter, the smaller nations 
and, indeed, all peoples may one day be able to make them- 
selves felt in the affairs of this earth. 

Mr. President, as was said long, long ago of political in- 
stitutions, they were not made with the mountains, they 
are not one with the deep; men, not God, devised them: 
and men, not God, must keep them. If this charter lives, 
and it what we hope comes out of it only in part, it will be 
worth infinitely more than we can now estimate. 


[ am aware, Mr. President, that the dream of perpetual 
peace is an illusive dream. For more than 3,500 years of 
recorded history mankind has enjoyed not more than 300 
vears of unbroken peace. And yet, Mr. President, the 
world moves, and, as Emerson long ago said in one of his 
matchless philosophical discussions, “All history is a decline 
of war though a slow decline.” 

The great English-speaking peoples, and every branch of 
them, certainly have a great contribution to make in setting 
up the political machinery, the organization to which the 
world may confidently look for a better day. 

Mr. President, all of us have pledged ourselves to our 
individual constituents, and to our general constituency. As 
we have met men and women whose sons, brothers, and 
husbands have paid the full price of devotion to duty, we 
have pledged ourselves to the cause to which we stand com- 
mitted in this war, and have promised to do everything 
within our power to see to’it that the honored dead shall 
not have died in vain. Almost every man in public life has 
given expression to that thought, to that hope, to that de- 
termination. Can we do less than to accept this step toward 
the solution of the problems which have resulted in armed 
conflict, and which have drenched the earth in blood through 
all the long period of recorded history? Mr. President, the 
very soil of all Europe is red with blood. The fields in many 
parts of the earth are white with the bones of men who 
have died in war. 

I have not wanted to examine this charter for microscopic 
defects. They exist beyond all doubt. There may be many 
inconsistencies in it, and much evidence amid conflicting 
thought of an effort to reconcile the thought so as to bring 
forth and preserve this charter. But I have not examined 
it for the purpose of criticizing it, nor for the purpose of 
discovering any of its weaknesses. Experience will demon- 
strate all its weaknesses. Operation under it will demon- 
strate all its shortcomings. But if it is, as I believe it to be, 
a real step toward the solution of the problems of the world 
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which have constantly resulted in war, with all its strains 
of evil, suffering, and ot death, it is worth our while. 

| know, Mr. President, that every man in this body has 
not only pledged himself to his own individual constituents 
but to the larger constituency of the country—indeed he 
has made the pledge in the presence of all mankind that he 
was highly resolved that those who have paid the last full 
measure of devotion in two great world wars within our 
lifetime shall not have died in vain. 

And they have died, Mr. President. Our best men have 
died on the earth; the blue waters have swallowed them up; 
trom the flaming skies they have gone down to death—to 
win this war and to make possible a better world for another 
generation of Americans. 

We promised them something. I am sure that every 
Member of the Senate means to keep that promise and to 
go all out in an effort to make that promise good. Many 
of us are slow to promise. The slowest among us to promise 
are often the quickest to perform. But when I think of the 
great host of American youths who have been taken from 
our midst all over this land I can think only in the terms 
ot those beautiful words: 


They shall not grow old as we that are left grow old. 
Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 


At the going down of the sun and in the morning we 
will remember them. 


Mr. President, America has a great opportunity, The 
Senate of the United States has one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities in its long and glorious history to register its whole- 
hearted and unanimous approval of this step toward peace, 
toward security, toward the better world of which we all 
dream. 

Mr. President, the dream may not come true, but who 
is there to say that many of the dreams that have inspired 
the true and genuine lovers of men in every age and in 
every land may not in our time take form and substance? 
Who is there to say that in the majestic flow and sweep 
of the centuries this forward step may not make it possible 
for young men in our America and in every land where 
people are peace minded to be spared the suffering and the 
consequence of wars like unto the one through which we 
are now passing? 

I should like to say that I attach great importance to the 
Court, and I attach far greater importance to the Assembly 
of the United Nations set sp under this charter. No man 
living can tell what may come out of it for the good and 
for the happiness of mankind. 


Industry, Government and Labor 


WHERE DO THEY GO FROM HERE? 
By FRED SMITH, V’. P., American Broadcasting Co., Former Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury 
Delivered before the New York Employing Printers’ Association, New York, May 28, 1945 


ONIGHT | want to talk about some of the things 

that have happened to industry in the past three 

years. To be more precise, I want to talk about what 
has happened to the attitudes and interests of the American 
people in so far as industry is concerned. 

| have had an unusual opportunity to watch business re- 
position itself in American opinion. Along with everyone 
else I watched business come into bad repute, and watched 
it get itself into worse repute through a lot of not-very- 
well-planned maneuvers to get out. I was identified with 
business at the beginning of the war, when the great change 
started. For the past two years, however, I have sat as 
near to the heart of the New Deal as anyone, not a New 
Dealer, could. 

I have had an opportunity to watch a great many people 
in Washington change their minds about business, and 
about businessmen, and about business motives. 

I think this is the time to be discussing the future be- 
havior of industry, because we have a great opportunity to 
fully re-establish ourselves with the public; but at the same 
time, we face the possibility of public censure such as we 
have never seen or heard. 

We have the ball. We can run with it, or we can fumble 
it. Now is the time for industry to go into a huddle and 
get its signals straight. 

With the coming of peace, all of us in business will have 
many problems, but one of the biggest is our future atti- 
tude toward and dealings with Government and Labor. 

It would be a wonderful thing if Industry, Government 
and Labor were to agree among themselves—and find 100% 
support in all their camps—to continue to work out their 
problems together, quietly and without malice or distrust. 
Perhaps that will happen. Perhaps, on the other hand, it 


won't. Certainly it won't if somebody doesn’t take the 
leadership. 

1 think taking the leadership is up to business. 

It is an extracurricular activity that can well afford to 
be a personal assignment for all of us, because our pros- 
perity—and the survival of our way of life—depends upon 
the future cooperation and mutual interest of all the ele- 
ments that go to make up this complex country, and this 
infinitely more complicated world which is shrinking faste: 
than a 98-cent shirt. 

Business people should take on this job because they are 
responsible people. They are intelligent and influential 
people who have proved during the war that they can sell 
ideas as well as commodities. From their ranks can and 
must come real leadership to take us through tomorrow's 
trving times. 

A whole new world is waiting to be built, and let: us 
not underestimate the size of this infinitely important task. 
Evéry man in business should be charged with his share 
of the job to be done, and every business man should realize 
that to the extent he helps build this new world. his 
interests and convictions will be incorporated into it. To 
the extent that he lets other groups do the reconstruction, 
his ideas, no matter how fundamentally sound, will be 
overlooked or ignored. 


In the coming period of reconstruction, the people are 
going to demand that we go forward and not backward: 
and that industry utilize what it learned in the war about 
working, with all the elements of our society, to get a job 
done. 


fnd they are going to demand that we apply ourselves 
» the task of creating and maintaining peacetime prosperity 
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Business and the government and labor could become so 
occupied with the problems of rebuilding the economy, with 
the reconstruction of their own empires, that they would 
forget how painfully they learned to work together during 
the war years. They could forget the growing pains they 
went through, learning to trust one another, learning to 
get along, to understand one another’s problems. 

All this can happen because we as a nation have never 
developed a clear-cut philosophy of peace—a plan tor prog- 
ress—which has the blessing and co-operation of everyone 
involved. 

We developed a philosophy of war—one that has given 
us a crystal clear conception of where we are going and 
what we are doing. That was not difficult to do because 
the common good is easy to isolate, and plan for, when 
somebody is zooming toward you with blood in his eyes. 
Survival is an easily comprehensible goal. However, when 
the physical threat is gone, when there is no immediate 
spectre of violence on the horizon, then there is time for 
discussion and for disagreements—and a strong tendency 
to go out and play golf instead of sticking a problem out. 

This is what had happened just before Pearl Harbor. 
Industry and Government and Labor had arrived at a 
point where they stood in opposite corners of the ring, each 
a little punch drunk from eight years of feuding, each ready 
to let fly at the slightest provocation. All were certain that 
each determined to reform the right out of 
existence. 
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In the minds of most businessmen in those days, “the 
government’ was an unattractive package into which every- 
body on the Federal payroll automatically fitted. Every one 
in Washington, from the President down, was some kind 
ot a political Peter Lorre. People in business didn’t want 
to have anything to do with those government guys. “That 
popped up again and again, back at the war’s beginning, 
when the advertising business was first organizing itself to 
go into the service of the country. There was a noticeable 
reticence on the part of many business people to go to Wash- 
ington and offer their services. Sure, they knew it was the 
thing to do; they knew the country was in jeopardy; they 
knew they could and should help—but if they exposed them- 
selves, they were afraid that they would somehow lose in- 
dependence, or sovereignty, or something. 

However, when these men went down to Washington, 
and actually sat across a desk from one of the villains, they 
discovered frequently that the villainy dissolved in con 
versation. It began to dawn on some business men that 
all they really knew about government leaders was what 
they heard by way of gossip and what they read in news- 
papers; and what they heard and read sometimes came 
through people who didn’t know what they were talking 
about. A lot of it came from the I[’ll-hold-your-coat boys, 
but we'll talk about them in a minute. And the same thing 
was happening of course, at the other end of the line. 
(Government men were getting some odd stories about us. 

1 think it is safe to say that few men who took re- 
sponsible positions in Washington during the war came 
back without discovering that the government is far more 
than simply a badly run business. Many sound business men 
became also sound government officials. ‘They applied 
themselves to learning new points of orientation. They de- 
cided that what this country needs is more business in 
statesmanship and more statesmanship in business. 

They learned, among other things, that economics is not 
simply the lengthened shadow of the Law of Supply 
and Demand. In the final analysis, a sound economic 
system is one that gets the necessary job done. In 
war, it’s one that keeps generals supplied with ample 
material. In peace it’s one that keeps people eating. And 
there are millions of folks in the United States who feel 
that if you try to particularize further than that, you are 
only getting into technical details. Hence, if it should be- 
come necessary for the government to financially support 
industry in peace as in war, we can clearly expect this to 
happen under Truman as it happened under Roosevelt. 
Solvency is likely to be a secondary consideration when sur- 
vival is at stake. 

And should it become necessary for the government to 
temporarily bolster our economy with the taxpayers’ money 
—it will pay industry spokesmen to think twice before they 
lash out with unqualified and vitriolic criticism. 

Business can not afford to become known again as anti- 
social, as anti-humanitarian, as greedy and drunk with self 
interest. 

Business should keep a weather eye on the laurels it has 
won during the war, and should make up its mind at all 
costs to protect those laurels by remembering that people are 
willing to be shown. They react like magic to good Human 
Relations Treatment. 

We can afford to take a pointer from our late President 
in that matter, because whether you liked him or not, you 
must admit he was able to hold the loyalty of enough 
Americans, to keep him in office for 12 years. 

The problem—and the fascination—of Human Rela 
tions was one of the motivating forces of Franklin Roose 


velt’s life. In a speech he would have made if he had lived 
a few hours longer, he had planned to mention that the art 
of human contacts should be developed into a science, and 
we should all learn it, and practice it as part of the pattern 
of our national life. He never said anything wiser than 
that. His entire philosophy, and the complexion of his atti- 
tudes, grew out of his recognition that our foremost prob- 
lem is one of Human Relationship. 

The common denominator of the New Deal was the 
human element. Above and beyond any of the other con 
siderations in our economy or civilization stood the plight 
of the forgotten man—a symbol in itself of social mal 
adjustment, of a lack of human understanding. 

In the early days of his administration, it was the com- 
plex human problem in our disturbed national life which 
he sought to conquer by telling all of us that we had nothing 
to fear but fear itself. His predecessor had attacked the 
problem with the comparatively colorless promise that 
“Prosperity is just around the corner’ —which of course 
didn’t work. 

Tonight, business has the sympathy and interest and be 
lief of the American people. Business has the support of its 
millions of workers; it has the power of all the votes it 


‘has won for turning in a good job when the country faced 


its crisis. Business is sitting pretty from the standpoint ot 
public acceptance. 

But I wonder if business really recognizes and appreciates 
the progress it has made? I wonder if it realizes that the 
slate is pretty nearly clean, and that at last industry has 
an opportunity to get completely and forever out of the 
doghouse where it has been too long. 

To illustrate what has happened, let us review quickly 
what has happened to advertising, something I lived 
through at both ends of the line, in business and in gov 
ernment. 

One of the most competent anti-business lobbies that 
preyed on the government before the war was a group which 
claimed that advertising epitomized all that was bad about 
business. And there seemed to be plenty bad about busi 
ness in those days. This group kept things pretty well stirred 
up, too. Lobbyists made regular calls on top government 
people. They had facts and figures to prove that a poor 
defenseless public was being hoodwinked at every turn. 
Had this gone on for a few more years, all of us in and 
associated with advertising would have had a hurdle erected 
which could have put us pretty well out of business. 

We were losing that battle, largely because we weren't 
fighting it with any intelligence. So, in one sense, we were 
saved by the bell. 

Actually, we were saved by that arch-New Dealer Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr. The turning of the tide came when he 
decided to put his professors and ideologists out to pasture, 
and call in the Advertising Council to sell war bonds. You 
never saw such hustling around for a few weeks. The lob 
byists and the professors and the ideologists tried desperately 
to consolidate their positions, but Morgenthau stuck to his 
guns. The Council moved into the Treasury Department, 
and selling bonds became the world’s biggest business in 
short order. With Advertising’s dust in their eves, the anti 
advertising lobby folded its tent and fled. 

Then things started to happen. 

The folks in Washington who had been so completels 
convinced that advertising and all its works were preying 
upon a gullible public, soon discovered that they could use 
a little of that preving themselves in getting the people to 
hack this whole new business of fighting total war. These 
eople in Washington found that advertising is nothing 
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nore nor less than good organization and the skillful di- 
information. So our erstwhile opposition soon 
turned itself into our most active client, and gave all of us 
d men work, instead of “the works.” 

\nd before long, advertising men all but assumed com- 
mand of the job of instructing the American people how 
to behave and how to cooperate with the war. They became 
the omni-present right hand of the war mobilizers on every 
sector of the home-front. They organized the selling of 
bonds, collection of junk, saving of fats, fostering of victory 
vardens, enlisting of WACS and Gobs and Marines, the 
maintenance of prices, saving of paper, and they did a 
dozen other vital jobs. And your own Victory Committee 
was in there pitching. 

Well, we've done a job, all of us, that we can be proud 
of. The important thing is that people do give us credit 
for doing the job. Officials in Washington who didn’t like 
us three or four years ago are now perfectly willing to ad- 
mit that advertising and all the allied industries—and that 
includes you—really went to work because we knew we 
ould contribute something, not because we thought we 
could) get special concessions somewhere along the line. 
They gave us credit for our contribution—but what is more 
mportant, we have won their respect. 

lhat is something we couldn’t buy. 

lt is something we must not lose. 

In planning to retain it we must never 
vot it: by 


rection oft 


forget how we 
demonstration, not by pronouncements and 
If we hold that respect, our job in the field of 
Human Relations is going to be much easier because people 
will take us at our tace value, and not be continually sus- 
pecting our motives. 

Now I am confident that there are some in industry who 
have an overwhelming desire to mind their own business, 
ind let labor and the government mind theirs, and to forget 
the whole idea of Human Relations, and obligations, and 
social responsibility. Some of them feel they can discharge 
their social and economic obligations by hiring a press agent 
to write high sounding and slightly less than factual state- 
them. 


speeches. 


ments for 

Many of these people are sincere in their belief that the 
ultimate goal of business is to make a profit and declare 
dividends, and that all other considerations are superfluous 
ind a little radical. 

There are such people in labor, and in the government, 
ton. 

Left to their own devices, these isolationists in all three 
Calnps would sooner or later change their minds as a result 
of evolution. 


But 


F : 
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unfortunately, they are seldom left to their own 
Standing close beside them are always the pro- 
fessional coat-holders. 

lt is time we recognize these “I ll-hold-your-coat” boys, 
hecause each camp has more than it needs of them. Among 
laber groups, the coat-holders are usually racketeer or- 
ganizers, Who see in unionism a pleasant, profitable form 
of blackmail. ‘They are not interested in creating any sort 
of understanding between the American workman and his 
environment. ‘They are interested in labor because it means 
money. ‘They have a vested interest in discontent, be- 
cause their “take” is dependent upon distrust. They feel 
they must convince the worker he is being “protected” if 
they are to continue collections. 

On the government side, there are plenty of people, 
usually snuggling safely in the security of the Civil Service 
laws, who are the coat-holders on the public payroll. 


They are usually the ones who want to upset the world; 


Cassy 


the wild-eyed dreamers. ‘They foster distrust because they 
feel it somehow protects their position; they feel that the 
only way that they can stand above their environment is to 
reduce the environment until it is smaller than they are. 

And in industry—in our own camp—there is a com- 
parable group of people. Many of these are smart enough 
to make a pretty penny out of being destructive. They 
have a vested interest in discontent, too. Their technique 
is to explain to industrial leaders how the government, or 
labor, or some other force is about to steal industry’s shirt. 
At the proper moment they offer to hold the industrial 
leader’s coat for twenty-five thousand dollars a year. And 
if the industrialist is sufficiently disturbed, he is likely to 
pay off. 

Now is the time to keep wary of the coat-holders in all 
three camps, for they will do everything in their power to 
discourage cooperation, to muddle the Human Relation- 
ships among the segments of our society. They will sabotage 
the continuation of industrial advisory groups, in the gov- 
ernment, labor management committees in industry, and 
anything else that tends to reduce the possible areas of dis- 
agreement between these three major forces. 

The industrial isolationists, who see no need for industry 
and labor and the government to stick together, ought to 
contemplate what will happen if they don’t get together. 
What will happen if they decide to fight each other for 
superiority. 

The cold fact of the matter is that each of these camps 
is tremendously powerful. If industry is not smart enough, 
nor far-seeing enough, to move in and create three-way co- 
operation, then most certainly it will wake up one day to 
find that there is a well organized two-way cooperation 
against industry. 

Let’s don’t forget that the people and their government 
have an inevitable affinity. It is difficult to separate the 
voted-for from the voters. 

It is conceivable that a man might be elected president 
again, again, and again, with all of industry against him, 
so long as enough people are for him. 

There was a time when a presidential candidate needed 
the support of big business, needed the help of newspapers, 
needed the communications that only the well-heeled and 
well organized could provide But that is not true today. 
For one thing, the air belongs to the people, and during 
the last election the CIO made that fact abundantly clear 
to its entire membership. A man who wants to be president 
can stand before a microphone and reach practically every 
voter in the nation. Because of our highly developed media 
of communication, a man could suddenly out of nowhere, 
hecome a presidential nominee. The late Mr. Willkie 
proved that. 

‘Those things are possible today, whether industry likes 
it or not. Those are the facts that industry must under- 
stand. 

Should the government maintain industrial advisory 
committee in the peace? Should the government continue 
to lean on American industry? 

Should American industry continue to invest its money 
in some of its good men, in helping government leaders to 
run this most complex of all countries? Should labor man- 
agement committees be continued after V-J Day? 

I think the answer to all those questions is yes. It must 
be yes. The government is a huge force because it has power ; 
industry is a huge force because it has money; labor is a 
huge force because it has votes; and any one of them, setting 
out on its own, could upset the boat, even if it couldn’t gain 
very much for itself. 
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Industry’s self preservation requires that industry take 
every precaution to create understanding and to preserve 
the interest and sympathy of the people and their govern- 
ment. 

The size and strength of the government is not going 
to grow less. ‘he old adage about the best government be- 
ing the government that governs least, is out of date. This 
nation is now so complex; the traffic in money and goods 
is so extensive, the interdependencies of all the elements of 
American life are so great, that we are always going to have 
a large and powerful government. If government leaders 
should decide otherwise, the American people, who will not 
forget that they have a voice in running things, will change 
government leadership in short order. And in spite of what 
you hear around election time, the people’s interest in vot- 
ing their representatives into office is mounting, not declin- 
ing. The number of voters in the last election was con- 
siderably more than double the number who voted in 1924. 

The forces of labor are not likely to be less organized in 
the future. ‘The twelve million and more troops in labor’s 
standing armies will continue to be a mighty factor. When 


a difference of opinion arises, labor and government are 
likely to be on the same side of the fence if for no other 
reason than because organized labor has twelve million 
votes. 

What, frankly, can business do against such a concen- 
tration of workers or such a fountain of power? The ob- 
vious answer is that it must not be put in a position of 
being against any such concentration of forces. 

Industry must maintain at all costs a working arrange- 
ment with these other two great organized groups. In- 
dustry must work with these groups, because it ts impossible 
to work against the groups and still survive in the way that 
we know it. 

The whole future of industry lies in cooperation, in lead 
ing the way, in striving to be sound and straightforward in 
developing its Human Relationships. 

If we in industry take up the challenge, labor and the 
government will come along. 

Together, we can work out the details of a cooperative 
plan to build a prosperous peace with the same determina 
tion and success that we fought a war. 


“The Customer Will Be Boss” 


JOBS COME ONLY THROUGH SELLING PRODUCTS 


By EVERETT R. SMITH, Director of Research, MacFadden Publications, Inc. 
Delivered before the 1945 Clinic on Distribution of the National Association of Manufacturers, New York, June 20, 1945 


HOSE in top management who do not recognize that 

the customer will be boss in the period ahead of us 

are due for a rude jolt—probably at the hands of 
their stockholders. We shall not have a sellers’ market 
during the next two years, not even during or immediately 
after reconversion. 

As Earl Bunting said recently, “Very shortly the main 
emphasis in business will be on selling.” If that prove not 
to be so, it will be just too bad for business. 

War has been the customer for some 5546 of the pro- 
duction of industry. Who will consume that 55° of pro- 
duction when war cancels his orders? 

It is generally accepted that business must well sell 45% 
more goods hereafter than in the best prewar year—and 
that is figured at 1942 prices. 

It is a selling job ahead. Can that job be done? What 
are the potentials for absorption of the vastly increased pro- 
ductive capacity of this country? 

For the moment let us skip the matter of current income 
and buying power in the hands of the public, because cur- 
rent income depends upon jobs and jobs depend upon sales. 
Let us look first at what has piled up during the war. 

It is estimated by the Department of Commerce that at 
the end of the war there will be total accumulated savings 
of at least $135,000,000,000 in the hands of the public. 

Along with these savings there has accumulated a tre- 
mendous deferred demand for the products of industry. 
Various estimates have been made up as to deferred demand 
for various types of consumer durable goods. All of these 
estimates are not far apart and paint the same general pic- 
ture. They forecast an annual demand for example for 
6.000,000 automobiles, for millions of radios, washing ma- 
chines, mechanical refrigerators, electric irons and other 
products. Theoretically this vast potential demand should 
keep our industries busy—if you can sell thes¢ products to 


the public, and if the public does not decide te buy some- 
thing else or nothing. 

But with this rosy picture of accumulated savings and de- 
ferred demand there are two schools of thought. 

The first is that the public is so starved for products 
that they will buy anything. That, gentlemen, is just wish- 
ful thinking. 

The other, the realistic approach, is that you will have 
ahead of you the biggest selling job in history. 

Deferred demand will not work automatically for you 
or for any other individual manufacturer. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s recently reported the results of a 
survey among 13,666 manufacturers. They state that 37‘% 
plan to introduce new products and 29% plan to sell to 
new customers. 

Who are these new customers going>to be? Where are 
you going to find them? How are you going to get them 
to buy your products? 

Most manufacturers have sound factual information in 
regard to their potential productive capacity. Time and 
money has been spent in the development of production 
plans, engineering plans, product design. For these purposes 
they have turned to experienced men. You don’t go by 
hunches here. 

Having completed the engineering or scientific or factual 
phase in these directions, you are still faced with a question. 
Who will buy your products if anyone, who will want 
them? 

Do you dare go by hunches here? 

You know or can easily determine what percent of your 
net sales goes into engineering, laboratory work, product 
design and the like. Do you know what percent of your 
net sales, if any, goes into market studies? 

Without sound knowledge of the who, where and how 
of disposal of the product of vour factories, your engineer- 
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information will be of little value. 
check on your own company and see how the two 
compare. 
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until they are actually offered that fantastic 
shbutton kitchen that so many have been talking about? 
How all the new types of products made of new 
nds of-materials which people have been told about? How 
I ? Are people going to 


kor another aspect of American 


] 
‘ctly responsible to a large degree. 


regard to 


people are going to 


a: 
chains of 
4 


many 


about 


mit all the new kinds of things? 
ush out and buy the products you have to offer or are they 
oing to wait for the new things of the “world to come?” 
Another form which inertia will take is the question in 
nds of much of the public as to how much and how 
won they will dare to spend. Has industry made so much 
luring the war that it doesn’t care any more? Are 
nd millions of people going to be tossed out of 
iat they will have to conserve their savings to live 
you going to make immediate purchase of your 
more desirable and more important to these people 
t fear’ 
Ips vou have designed, tested out and tooled up for 
of a better How 
a drug on the market? 
| mavbe folks don’t want mousetraps anyway, and par- 
Try yours 


mousetrap. do vou know 


may not be 


usetrap 


Iuring these years of scarcity and deprivation the Amer- 
n public has heen fed new ideas instead of things to buy. 
have been given the pattern of dream products which 
may not 

a 


come true. 


them vour products in competition with 
ver up in Yankeeland where I was brought 

d to his net day, “Bill, things 
used to be,”’ and his neighbor replied, “No, John, 


thbor one ain't 
neve;r was.” 
incomes of the \merican 
To the yreat bulk 
"a : ; 
the lower and middle income groups 
increased faster than the cost of living. 
me time thev have been unable to buy many of the 
want to buy. That is one reason for the great 


these war vears the 


reased tremendously ° 


“fon , 
umulation of savings. 
But, within the area of products which they 


these people have been expressing their desire for better 


could buy 
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standards and levels of living. “They have been buying bet- 
ter kinds and qualities of tood. ‘hey have been approach- 
ing and enjoying high standards in many other ways. 

Are you prepared to appeal to them on the basis of these 
new standards and convince them that your products will 
contribute to a better and happier living? 

For during 
changed. 


these war years especially, habits have 
Qld habits have been lost, old names have been 
lost, too—the names of things they used to be able to buy. 

They have a desire and the ability to buy these new 
products of yours. Are they going to? And will they be 
your brands? 

A while back, 1 spoke of the fact that many companies 
are planning to sell to new customers. And | raised the 
question as to who these new customers would be and 
where they will find them. For many products these new 
customers will, of course, be families who in past years 
were not in position to buy such products but now are. 
Many of them, a high proportion, are among the so-called 
wage earners—the people who work with their hands and 
who are not like us who work with their tongues. They are 
46% of all the families in the United States. 

‘To show what has happened, let me remind you that 
back in the depression years not one-third, but much more 
than one-third were limited by incomes insufficient for a 
decent subsistence. The percentage was 52%, to be. exact. 

Fewer than half of the families, 44.7%, had incomes in 
the range between $1,000 and $5,000 a year. Today that is 
more than 77%. Between January of 1940 and January 
1944 almost 6,000,000 families moved up from under the 
$1,000 income line into higher brackets. Still more signifi- 
cant, perhaps, is. the fact that some 8,000,000 families moved 
from below the $2,000 line into brackets above that. 

Among these people we have a national cross-section 
which we call our Wage Earner Forum. We have been 
asking them what they now think they will buy after the 
war when new products are available. Their replies may 
interest you. ‘They are certainly significant in regard to 
the fact that the customer is going to be the boss. 

Some 32% say they are planning now to buy a mechan- 
ical refrigerator after the war. Only one-third of that num- 
ber are planning for replacements. The remaining two- 
thirds have never had a mechanical refrigerator. 

But here is the significant point. Of that number 26.9‘ 
have no choice as to the brand they will buy. 

Of the families planning to purchase a vacuum cleaner, 
54.4% have no brand in mind. For radio that is 36.5% 
and so the pattern runs through washing machines, electric 
irons, linoleum, toasters and other products. 

So again I say, who will buy what, if anything? Where 
are the people and who are the people who can be sold? 

And the days are gone when you can put out a product 
and leave it to someone else to sell. Changes have been 
going on in distribution too. 

The Super Market is no longer limited to foods. The 
drugstore is cutting in on the electric specialty store. The 
tire dealer and the service station are adding all sorts of 
products to sell to the motorist when he stops for gas and 
oil. 

The great growth of self-service is another change. That 
is not confined to the food business. The great majority 
of families, particularly the younger families, prefer selt- 
service in buying food. But from our studies we have 
found that from 20 to 30 percent of the families also prefer 
self-service in the buying of clothing, cosmetics and even 
house furnishings. 
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The customer is indeed boss and is yoing to buy the kind to maintain jobs, Jobs come only thi ugh sel iV the 
of things he and she want, where he or she wants to buy products of jobs. 
them. And you cannot leave it up to someone else to do For the safety of America as a whole and t > safety 
vour selling job. of your own business you have ahead uth gpest 
No one disagrees or can disagree with the fact that there — selling job that has ever been known. ‘The potentiais are 
must be a high level of employment in this country—at least there but the customer is and will be the He has got 
55 million jobs after the war. And that is 6 million more to be sold. You have got to make 
than there ever were before the war. If that is not attained for your products. 
sin vill be considered to have failed and the Lic \fter five vears of a sellers’ market 
will look to government to take over and control business. 1S} t has got to be d nd 
The public is not told that business is planning to do s there. A menta onversi 
this or even to trv very hard. We asked, therefore, who n to sellir 
the workers thought w lannin jobs after the w lt e plans from your labo f ¢ 
ftv-two percent said 1 that nec rtments, w f | 
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An Adequate Social 


CHALLENGE TO STA’ 


By J. HOWARD McGRATH, Governor of Rhode I 


Delivered at the Conference of Governor 

BG renid chance ee eee ee . 
i. rapid chan n our ( 1 worid, increasing 
as they do the hazards of the individual and the 
family, have led to a situation in every part of the 


ivilized world where security has become almost synony- 
nous with “*. . . life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
No nation, however large or powerful, can ignore the fact 
that security is primary. The people of the western indus- 
trial world must fight for security with respect to every 
aspect of life as the acceleration of change continues as a 
result of scientific discovery and its application to tech- 
ne logy. 


A CONSERVATIVE PLAN OF HEALTH, 
SECURITY AND WELFARE 


In June, 1941, Sir William Beveridge, the noted British 
economist, was appointed chairman of a committee to make 
a study of existing national schemes of social insurance and 
to submit a report to the House of Commons, which he did 
in November, 1942. 

The American publishers of this report, The MacMillan 
Company, had this to say: 


The importance of this report as the basis for the con- 
sideration of postwar problems can hardly be overempha- 
sized. Here, after eighteen months of intensive study by 
a distinguished economist and government planner is pre- 
sented the first well-conceived, completely thought out 
preview of the social—and other—problems which must 
be solved throughout the world in shaping things to come. 


It is probable that no foreign public document ever re- 
ceived wider publicity in the United States. 

In Congress on May 24, 1943, Senator Robert Wagner 
of New York, introduced for himself and Senator Murray, 
a bill known as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. (Rep- 
resentative Dingell introduced the same bill concurrently. ) 
The provisions of this Social Security Bill, in many respects, 
aimed more directly at attainable social objectives than the 
Beveridge proposals. 

On May 24, 1945, Senator Wagner introduced in the 
79th Congress a new and greatly improved bill aiming to 


Security 


TE GOVERNMENT 


Program 


ollowing respects: 


1) Existing Insurance Systems. 

The new Wagner Bill extends the coverage of ( 
types of insurance to all gainfully emploved workers. With 
few exceptions, it broadens present programs to_ inc] 
some 15,000,000 workers who are currently denied protec 
tion. 

It provides unemployment and temporary disability insur 
ance payments of $5.00 to $30.00 a week, based on 
earnings and number of dependents. 

It provides $20 to $120. a month old age and survivors’ 
insurance with extended disability insurance benetits fos 
those under sixty-five years of age. 

Under certain conditions self-employed individuals are en 
titled to participate in these two insurance systems. 


rev ious 


(2) Employment Service. 

The new proposal provides for a nation-wide employment 
service including participation in programs on the state and 
local level for development of educational, occupational, ap- 
prenticeship, and job training. 


(3) Public Assistance. 


a. The bill extends public 
with categories optional. 


issistance to all needy persons 


b. It prohibits residence or citizenship requirements. 

c. It eliminates existing ceilings on matching funds 

d. It provides variable grants from 50 per cent to 75 per 
cent, depending on average state per capita income 

e. It permits assistance to all children not in institutions, 
including those receiving foster care. 


(4) Public Health Services. 


It expands United States Public Health Service grants to 
states on a matching basis varying from 25 per cent to 75 


per cent, depending on average per capita income. 
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(5) Child Welfare. 


It places all Children’s Bureau programs, i.e., Maternal 


and Child Health, Crippled Children and Child Welfare, 
on a variable matching basis. Federal contributing range 
from 25 per cent to 75 per cent, depending on average in- 
come, 

‘The above are the major improvements in the existing 
system. However, two tar-rea hing additions are proposed : 


(1) Prepaid Personal Health Service Insurance. 


(2) An appropriation of millions of dollars for construc- 
tion of public and non-profit hospitals in every part of the 
nation, 


Summing up we have preventive public health, medical 
care for the sick, old age and unemployment insurance for 
all. care of dependent-homeless children, maternal and child 
care, care for all adults in need, hospitalization on a big 
scale, 


This proposal tor a comprehensive social security system 

the result of nearly ten years of *ctual experience with 
the provisions of the original Social Security Act. It ts 
based upon a realistic appraisal of the Beveridge Report 
which in some three hundred pages gives a critical surveys 
of the British system as it operated over the past twenty- 
five years. It can be said that the proposed system is based 
upon the maturity and experience of social security as it has 
developed during a quarter of a century both 
abroad. 

It was proper that a far-reaching plan for the health, 
security, and welfare of the American people should be 
initiated in the Congress of the United States, even as was 
the limited Social Security Act of 1935. It was inevitable 
that a plan of the preportions and scope herein outlined, 
would raise vital questions as to the respective roles which 
the federal government and the state governments would 
play. ‘The question of states’ rights was bound to be a 
major question in a proposal of this magnitude. 

At the outset, we must recognize the great extent to 
which state and local administration is an integral part ot 
this comprehensive social security 
proposed : 


(1) Individualized Services. 


We must be sure that state and local administration are, 
and upon a close reading of the new proposals they appear 
to be, preserved with respect to the programs of public 
assistance, public health, child welfare services, maternal 


and child health. 


here and 


system which has been 


2) Hospital Construction and Administration, 


State and local participation seem also to be fully recog- 
nized in the extensive program for the construction and 
administration of hospitals. Eventually, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars could be available for the construction of 
hospitals. None of these are to be federal hospitals. All of 
them could be either state, municipal, or voluntary hospitals. 
With the exception of meeting certain federal standards, 
this hospital program is almost wholly decentralized on the 
state and local level. 


( 3) Prepaid Person [ 


While the national health insurance and medical care 
program is to be administered on the federal level, under 
the general supervision of the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, in consultation with the Social 


Hlealth Service Insurance. 


Security Board, this program provides for wide areas of 
state and local participation: 

The Surgeon General is authorized and directed to util- 
ize, pay for, and give priority to, in so far as practicable, 
local facilities, services, and suppiies, on the basis of mutual 
agreements with local agencies and periodically to renegoti- 
ate agreements with them. Pertinent rules and regulations 
shall be made by the Surgeon Genera! after consultation 
with representatives of local agencies. 

State and local co-operating departments or agencies may 
have delegated to them some of the powers and duties of 
the Surgeon General. 

Provision is made for the establishment of local commit- 
tees to be appointed by state or local co-operating agencies 
and some local area committees to be appointed by the 
Surgeon General. 

The Advisory Council, which in itself represents pro- 
fessional interests throughout the country, is authorized to 
establish regional or local advisory, technical committees 
who will be concerned with “administration, problems af- 
fecting regions or localities, and related matters.” 

State licensing laws for professional practitioners furnish 
a criterion for determining whose services are defined as 
“a personal health service benefit.” Establishment of stand- 
ards with respect to specialists and consultants, and the 
designation of them, shall be done with regard to “the per- 
sonnel resources and needs of regions and local areas.” 

Payments for medical and dental services shall be made 
in each local area according to the method desired by the 
majority of practitioners in the area, with alternate methods 
of payments possible to members of the minority. 

There remain, therefore, only three programs which might 
be said to be exclusively federal; to wit: old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, unemployment insurance and nation-wide 
system of federally-operated employment offices. Old age 
and survivors’ insurance has, from the beginning, been a 
federally-administered program. 

It is in the field of unemployment insurance that the 
states have the gravest concern. The majority of states 
would surrender administration of this system with the 
greatest reluctance. Let us therefore consider the proposed 
security program looking to the health, welfare and eco- 
nomic security of every American, from three points of view : 


(1) As a means of preserving our system of individual 
initiative and free enterprise. 


(2) The financial capability of the individual states to 
make effective on a state basis, such an all-embracing pro- 
gram of health and hospitalization; of social insurance and 
public welfare. 


(3) The gains, financial and otherwise, the states may 
receive, 


It is highly important that we cast our eyes abroad to 
see how the people outside of America propose to find 
security. We cannot ignore the fact that one powerful 
nation has already adopted Socialism as the answer to ob- 
taining security in the modern, hazardous world. Great 
Britain is about to go to the polls. Whatever the result of 
that election, we in America cannot ignore the fact that a 
powerful Labor Party, supported by many progressives and 
liberals, is advocating Socialism. A little over a month ago, 
France in its first election in years, went far to the Left 
electing a majority of candidates who favored nationalization 
of banking and credit, nationalization of transportation and 
all industries savoring of monopoly. 
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Winston Churchill on June 9, in sounding the Conserva- 
tive Party’s “Keynote,” emphasized Free Enterprise versus 
the Labor Party’s Socialism. It is significant that Churchill 
proposed a broad program of security as the answer of free 
enterprise to Socialism. In the domestic field, these are the 
Conservative Party’s Aims, as expressed by Churchill: 

(1) Stable employment, obtained by encouragement of 
free enterprise. 


(2) Building . . . 220,000 new houses in the first two 
years, plus 200,000 temporary houses. Legislation will be 
enacted for the acquisition of land to restore blitzed areas 
and for a long-term program of betterment and relocation 
of industry. 


(3) “Healthy and well-balanced agriculture” will be 

sought to provide Britain with more home-grown food and 

“Stable markets and prices” will be established at 

home and farmers will be required to practice good hus- 
bandry. 


(4) The program of compulsory national insurance 
drafted in 1944 will be enacted as soon as possible. ‘This 
means the Beveridge Plan. 


(5) Legislation for ‘comprehensive (national health) 
service covering the whole range of medical treatment” 
will be enacted, leaving wide play, however, to individual 
preferences. 


(6) The educational system will be remodeled in ac- 
cordance with the Education Reform Act already passed, 
and a vigorous drive will be undertaken tor teachers and 


buildings. 


We, the wealthiest of nations, the last great bulwark of 
a system of free enterprise, in face of a universal demand 
for security, would indeed lack wisdom if we failed, to use 
the words of Winston Churchill, to pursue a policy of 
daring and not one of docility in the field of domestic 
affairs. 

I think we too frequently fail to recognize the great 
variations in per capita income among the forty-eight states, 
especially as to different geographical areas. This fact, how- 
ever, is of the utmost significance when we consider a broad, 
comprehensive system of health, economic security and pub- 
lic welfare—available to all citizens of America on equal 
terms. 


THr Ruopre IsLAND ProGRaM 


From my experience in Rhode Island, which ranks num- 
ber eight in per capita income, I am convinced that only 
two or at best, three states in the Union would be financially 
able to put into effect, alone and unaided, such a broad 
program as the Wagner Bill embraces. 


While it would be far from my mind to say that Rhode 
Island has the best system of public welfare and unem- 
ployment insurance, it is fair to say that we stand very 
high in the list of states. It is extremely interesting to 
me to see how far Rhode Island has advanced toward many 
of the major social objectives which are planned on a 
grand scale in the comprehensive Social Security System 
as embodied in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill. For 
example in the field of public assistance, we have pretty 
well met the general standards as proposed in this pending 
federal legislation. 

We were the first, and I believe, the only state to abolish 
both inter- and intra-state settlement. The state of Penn- 
sylvania, which this year passed a liberal law with respect 


to settlement, is the only exception. Rhode Island is one 
of a few states which have established a single standard of 
assistance for all persons in need without respect to the 
form of assistance received. While some states provide 
higher old age assistance and aid to dependent children pay- 
ments than Rhode Island, in many instances the higher 
payments in these categories are made at the expense of 
what might be termed “sub-standard assistance” to other 
needy individuals. 

Rhode Island also has a hospitalization plan which pro- 
vides for financing hospital service to all persons who have 
been declared eligible for assistance on the basis of need. 
We have made substantial advances in providing medical 
care not only for assistance recipients, but for individuals 
in low-income groups who are unable to provide for sick- 
ness emergencies. 

Through statutory enactment we removed the $40 ceiling 
as to old age assistance, thus basing the amount of payment 
on the actual requirements of an individual or a family in 
order to afford them “reasonable health and well-being.” 
We have also eliminated ceilings with respect to aid to 
dependent children. In consequence the federal government 
matches state appropriations by only some 46 per cent in 
old age assistance and 25 per cent in aid to dependent 
children. Rhode Island, under this system, has also been 
progressive and realistic in supplementing inadequate un- 
employment compensation benefits and old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance payments. 

In addition to the foregoing, the state has assumed the 
entire financial burden of old age assistance and aid to 
dependent children. This assures equalization of payments 
as to recipient* irrespective of locality. 

The state has also assumed 70 per cent of the financial 
cost of general public assistance, both as to substantive 
assistance and administration. This enables the state Social 
Welfare Department to administer all types of assistance 
on a state-wide basis with a high degree of integration with 
more effective local supervision. 

We have, also, materially expanded our child welfare 
programs and our public health services. 

In the field of unemployment compensation, Rhode Island 
also stands at the top of the list of forty-eight states. In 
one respect, she leads all the states; viz., in insuring covered 
workers against temporary disability. This provides a maxi- 
mum benefit rate for cash sickness benefits, as we call it, 
of $18.00 weekly, with a maximum duration of twenty 
weeks at $18.00 and one week at $4.50, making available 
in a given year for temporary disability, as much as $364.50. 
Rhode Island, also, has a maximum unemployment benefit 
rate of $18.00 weekly with a duration of twenty weeks. I 
believe that our experiment with a system of universal cash 
sickness benefits has now developed to a point where we 
can and should base it on sounder policies than we have 
been pursuing. Our experience indicates that these benefits 
we have been paying are more than a contribution of | 
per cent of wages will support, and we shall either have to 
reduce the amount and duration of payments, or increase 
the contribution to the fund. We must also seek an im- 
provement in the cost and technique of administration, but 
on the whole I believe our experience of some two years 
proves the desirability and social soundness of a universal 
cash sickness law. 

Rhode Island is one of a very few states in which the 
total employers’ tax of 2.7 per cent goes into the Trust 
Fund, as we have not adopted any experience-rating system 
by which certain employers get reductions in payroll taxes. 
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ihe Rhode Island Unemployment Insurance System is also 
ve have the normal employers’ tax, and in addition, 
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cent on employers pavrolls, | per cent of 


h goes to pay for the cash sickness benefits. 
Needless to say these achievements have not been made 
substantially and consequently, 
such a public welfare and insurance 


increasing the cost, 


ppropriations for 


wrain. 








In the event there should occur widespread unemploy- 
during the reconversion period, or as anticipated, 
thereafter, it is extremely doubtful whether 
Island, without sustantial increases in federal grants 
iid long maintain its progressive program. 
it is doubtful whether any state, with a per capita in- 
e of $1,000 or less, could carry alone and unaided, an 
lequate, progressive and liberal program of health, wel- 
, and unemployment insurance. 
‘The comprehensive social security system proposed in the 
Wiener Bill offers inviting advantages and financial gains 
the respective states. 
It is difficult to determine exactly how much more would 
available to the states for public assistance under the 
provisions, but I am told that it is estimated that for 
e three, categories plus general assistance, plus removal of 
the maximum, plus variable grants, the total additional 
tunds available to states, if they maintain their present state 
expenditures, would be somewhere between $250,000,000 
and $300,000,000. This also includes payment for medical 
ervice to beneficiaries of the four assistance programs. 
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lor the first time, provision is proposed for federal 
rants-in-aid for foster home programs, one of the largest 
nd most inportant, as well as most costly, programs out- 
de of public assistance. This program also provides sub- 
tan grants-in-aid for maternal and child health, includ- 








rippled children. The grants-in-aid to the state public 
health services are substantially increased. 
()t very special interest to the southern states and to the 
























































ltural states generally, is the program providing 
| rrants running into millions of dollars for the construction 
| of hospitals. When the survey was made several vears ago 
by a special committee appointed by the late President 
i foosevelt, it was tound that there was a dire lack of hospi- 
+ tals in the rural areas. 
\ll surveys made with respect to the need for medical 





re indicate that there is the highest percentage of sickness 

















imong these low-income groups, with sickness progres- 
ely decreasing as income rises. Such surveys also show 








that among the low-income groups where both medical care 
hospitalization are needed, those requiring medical care 
hospitalization most, received it least. 
Sickness in its 
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| cannot stress too strongly that a comprehensive social 
rity system as now proposed, has an economic signifi- 
hing importance. Therefore, such a system 
objectives in safeguarding the wealth of the 
are of equal importance with the social and 


nitarian objectives, 
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Summarizing, we see great financial gains to the states 
trom equal matching, with variable grants to the states for 
publ ssistance, public health and child welfare. When 
we add to these financial gains, the hospital subsidy pro- 

ram, we visualize, at least, several hundred millions of 

1} 4 “ ~ ‘ 
do ( ints-in-aid to the states for the health, welfare 








ecuritv of the people of our states. 





As we recognize the financial limitations of even the 
richest states, we behold a security program, not only in- 
viting, but opening wide vistas on the horizon of human 
weltare and progress. 


PosITION OF GOVERNORS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


When we consider the proposal in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill to federalize Unemployment Compensation, 
we in the states are placed in something of a dilemma. 
We have seen the substantial financial advantages which 
the states would obtain by the enactment of this compre- 
hensive plan, looking to the health, welfare and security -of 
130,000,000 American citizens. It is apparent that there 
will accrue to the states, in the financial areas alone, con- 
siderably over a half billion dollars in federal grants for 
hospital construction, for improved health services and for 
full matching of public assistance payments. To the states 
in the lower- and middle-income groups, the variable match- 
ing provisions would make possible a high level of welfare 
which they cannot hope to achieve under present provisions. 
On the other hand, the provisions concerning unemploy- 
ment compensation are, in my opinion, contrary to the in- 
terests of the states in this important field of activity. Is 
there any way out of this dilemma? I am inclined to think 
there is, and should like to recommend it as a course of 
action. 

May I say that I am a firm believer in strong state 
governments. Local units of government may become less 
important as our country becomes more closely knit, but 
if we are to maintain a federal form of government, the 
states must be strong. But we are also a nation and the 
states must be willing to co-operate with the national gov- 
ernment to deal with national problems. Employment and 
unemployment, for example, cannot be dealt with on a state 
basis alone. Similarly, ill health, poverty, lack of education, 
etc., in one part of the nation affects the whole nation. 
There must be a nation-wide program in these areas. I am 
convinced, therefore, that something like the system of un- 
employment compensation benefits provided by the Wagner 
Bill could be made available. 


Il am convinced, too, that we can have these benefits 
without interfering with state authority to the extent that 
some provisions of the Wagner Bill do. This can be ac- 
complished by changes which are relatively minor compared 
with the whole broad program. As | indicated before, most 
of the provisions of the Wagner Bill contemplated a federal- 
state program which I am sure is satisfactory to all of us. 
The new provisions concerning health insurance, while ad- 
ministered under the Surgeon General, likewise contem- 
plate, as I have indicated, a large measure of decentraliza- 
tion in both policy-making and administrative control. I am 
inclined to think these need give us little concern. Old 
age and survivors’ insurance is already on a federal basis 
and no one suggests any change. The only controversial 
areas from the state point of view are the employment 
service and unemployment compensation. 

In unemployment compensation, much of the difficulty 
seems to arise from the peculiar organization of this pro- 
gram. While it is a state system, the federal government 
pays all of the costs of administration. This.is an anomaly 
of organization. In addition, the tax offset provisions are 
such that some states are collecting too little to finance a 
good program, while others are accumulating unnecessary 
reserves. And the whole structure does not prevent inter- 
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state competition as it was intended to do when the Social 
Security Act was passed. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Social Security Act be 
modified to put the unemployment compensation program 
on a federal-state grant-in-aid basis similar to the public 
assistance program which is operating satisfactorily in prac- 
tically every instance. This plan was favored by many when 
the act was first passed, and since the tax offset plan has 
not worked out well, I suggest we change to the other basis. 
Under such a plan the federal government would match 
half the costs of benefit payments and administration. In 
states where unemployment is heavy, therefore, federal rev- 
enues will be available to help a state meet its costs. 

The Wagner Bill proposes an 8 per cent tax on pay rolls; 
+ per cent to be paid by employers and 4+ per cent to be 
paid by workers covered by the provisions of the bill. 
Senator Wagner in his speech at the time the bill was in- 
troduced, pointed out that the 8 per cent pay-roll tax would 
not eventually be adequate to carry the full cost of the 
comprehensive scheme of the National health insurance, old 
age and survivors’ insurance, and unemployment insurance. 
Senator Wagner says: 


. a general government contribution would be neces- 
sary and would be desirable because social insurance has a 
social purpose. The expanded coverage and comprehen- 
sive protection proposed by this bill removes those objec- 
tions to a government contribution which are valid with 
respect to a social insurance system covering only part of 
the population. 


As this subject of taxation is highly technical, I will not 
discuss it here except to say that, in the event state admin- 
istration of unemployment insurance was preserved along 
the lines I have suggested, there should be no difficulty in 
readjusting the 8 per cent pay-roll tax provided for in the 
Wagener Bill. 

To be acceptable to the authors of the bill and to some 
fifteen million members of organized labor, the liberalized 
benefit structure of the Wagner Bill would, in my opinion, 
have to be retained. 

President Truman on May 29, this year, proposed such a 
compromise for the reconversion period. The President 
said: 

“There remains, however, a major gap in our recon- 
version program—the lack of adequate benefits for work- 
ers temporarily unemployed during the transition from 
war to peace.” 


Urging Congress to “close this gap,” the President asked 
for “unemployment insurance protection for millions of 
workers not now covered by social security legislation—in- 
cluding federal workers, maritime workers and persons em- 
ployed in small establishments. 

“Maximum unemployment benefits, financed by the fed- 
eral government, of at least $25 a week, with benefits ex- 
tending over a_ period of 26  weeks’’—with state 
administration. 


Maximum SeEcurRITY 


Asserting that some unemployment is unavoidable during 
the reconversion period, Mr. Truman said: 

“We must provide maximum security to those who 
have given so fully of themselves on the fighting and pro- 
duction fronts. The transition from war to peace is part 
and parcel of the war and we cannot shirk our obligation 
to those temporarily unemployed through no fault of their 
own. ... 


Decent une sployment benefits would stand as a bul 
wark against postwar deflation. By assuring workers ot 
a definite, income for a definite period ot time, Congress 
will help materially to prevent a sharp decline in con- 
sumer expenditures which might otherwise result in a 
downward spiral of consumption and production. Ade- 
quate unemployment insurance is an indispensable torm 
of prosperity insurance.” 


In these proposals, the President preserved state adminis- 
tration by federal grants-in-aid to assist the states to provide 
adequate benefits with adequate duration during the recon- 
version period. 1 seriously suggest for your consideration 
that the states give active support to these proposals of our 
President. I further suggest that, in lieu of federalization 
of unemployment insurance, we propose as a constructive 
alternative that President Truman’s recommendations for 
the reconversion period be embodied in the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell Bill as a permanent solution of the problem, in 
the manner previously outlined. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Maintenance of a high and stable level of employment 
after the war is one of the basic assumptions underlying any 
plan for a comprehensive system of social insurance. ‘The 
Beveridge Plan, in the words of its author, ‘ is a plan 
to win freedom from want by maintaining income.” But he 
continues, “income security which is all that can be given by 
social insurance, is so inadequate a provision for human hap- 
piness that to put it forward by itself as a sole or principal 
measure of reconstruction hardly seems worth doing. It 
should be accompanied by an announced determination to 
use the powers of the state to whatever extent may prove 
necessary to ensure for all, not indeed absolute continuity 
of work, but a reasonable chance of productive employ- 
ment.” 

This reasoning applied to a comprehensive system of 
social security, health and welfare clearly indicates the 
necessity of supplementary legislation to provide either full 
or a high level of employment. 

We all realize that the expansion of our productive ca- 
pacity during the war has been so great that we are taced 
with serious “overproduction” unless we take steps to raise 
living standards and widen the domestic market. Over- 
production also spells bankruptcy for thousands of small and 
independent businessmen—and for large ones, as well. 

President Truman on June 6, acting through War Mo- 
bilization Director Fred M. Vinson, challenged Congress 
to put through a full employment bill. In a letter addressed 
to Senator Wagner, War Mobilization Director Vinson as- 
serted that “history shows that business, labor and agricul- 
ture by themselves cannot assure maintenance of high levels 
of production and employment.” 

May I point out that politically the demand for a com 
prehensive Social Security Program, supplemented by a full 
employment economy, is irresistible. Both political parties 
have pledged themselves to it. As we know, our late Presi 
dent was responsible for the first comprehensive social <se- 
curity system. Subsequently, on numerous occasions he ad- 
vocated extension of the existing program. 


In his last campaign President Roosevelt came out for 
“full-employment” demanding jobs for sixty million people. 
He asserted this was an attainable goal in the United States. 


Governor Dewey, as candidate for President, called for 
a widely expanded program of social security. In his Seattle 
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peech, September 21, 1944, the Governor advocated full 
employment, stating it was the “business of government” to 
provide “jobs and opportunity for all... if at any time 


¢} 


ere are not sufficient jobs in private employment to go 
around.’ 

Full employment means making government responsible 
for full employment to the extent that private enterprise 
loes not do the job, and sets up machinery to handle the 
problem in a way consistent with American tradition. 

he President each year could send to Congress a na- 
tional production and employment budget which could pro- 
vide as accurate a picture as possible of expected expenditures 
ly consumers, investors, and government agencies. ‘These 
expenditures represent the demand for goods during the 
fiscal year. Demand determines output and output deter- 
mines the volume of employment. 

Public works, compensatory spending would constitute 
the last resort. Every effort would be made to explore 
ways other than public expenditures, in which the gap could 
he filled by measures designed to encourage private enter- 


“OCIAL SECURITY AND INTERNATIONAL STABILITY 


Important as it is that we in America establish a compre 
hensive security program as a solid foundation under our 
way of life; as a safeguard for our system of individual 
initiative and free enterprise, there is another impelling rea 
son tor social and economic security. The business economy, 
the economic and social security of the people of the United 

ites of America is at the present moment the one great 
tabilizing force in a world economy which is, as a result 
of the war, badly shattered. Our failure in the next five 
vears to provide jobs, or if jobs are not available, to give 
reasonable security to those who cannot find work or who 

unable te work, can have dire consequences upon the 
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The Humanities in a World of 


whole western industrial world. Such a failure would pre- 
vent any real opportunity for the devastated countries of 
Europe with their impoverished people to make needed re- 
covery. 


A CHALLENGE TO STATE GOVERNMENT 


We require, therefore, a comprehensive security program ; 
first, because the United States, the wealthiest nation in the 
world, can ill afford to furnish less security than nations 
much poorer than we; second, with state socialism emergent 
as a competitor to our system of individual initiative and free 
enterprise, we must provide our people with equal security— 
yes! with greater security than that afforded by socialist 
states; third, unless we can provide social and economic se- 
curity in this, the wealthiest of nations, our failure will 
largely prevent the economic recovery of a devastated world. 

I believe the governors of our forty-eight sovereign states 
would be well advised to give active support to this com- 
prehensive program, looking to the health, welfare and se- 
curity of the American people. It is clear that this program 
provides for a working partnership between the federal 
government and the respective states with large areas in 
which state administration is predominant. ‘The program, 
too, is inviting in that it recognizes the financial limitations 
of the individual states, and provides for substantial federal 
grants. 

This comprehensive plan of health, welfare and security, 
as stated, affects every citizen of every state, and every family 
in every state. It offers to the states an opportunity to play 
a positive instead of a negative role in this critical period of 
history. Because the opportunity is so great, the obligation 
placed upon those of us in state office is one of the highest re- 
sponsibility. It presents a great challenge. Let us accept the 
challenge and go forward toward a brighter day for all our 
citizens. 


Uncertainties 


EDUCATION, THE KEY TO PEACE 
By THOMAS HENRY FOSTER, Chairman of Board of Directors, John Morrell 2 Co., Ottumwa, lowa 


AR has ever been the chief disorganizet ot lite. 
War disorganizes national life. It disorganizes 
home lite. It displaces spiritual values and rele 
gates the humanities to the periphery of education. War 
takes no account of social, economics or educational stand- 
ards. It brushes aside with ruthless hand—searing with the 
fire of indifference, hatred and selfishness—rich and poor, 
hamlet and city, cottage and palace. Modern war is man’s 

‘atest: calamity 

Wars between nations and peoples of the Ancient World 
were not so. ‘They did not cause the suffering back in 
the homelands that modern warfare causes. Through ra 
tioning, high taxes and the restrictions put on comforts, 
pleasures and education, war, by its very nature, disor- 
the normal life of man as we know it. 
Down through the vears as the “refinements” of war in- 


ganizes 


Commencement Address, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, June 3, 1945 





creased through the invention and improvement of arma- 
ments, the modernizing of transportation, the formation of 
international law, and the signing of treaties, demands on 
civilians at home and on those in battle areas, steadily in- 
creased until today we find ourselves in the throes of a 
world war, practically—if not theoretically —living under 
a totalitarian form of government even here in the United 
States of America. While the restrictions which go with 
modern war organize the people for efficiency, these same 
restrictions disorganize the people! 

Let us look at the picture and consider how this war is 
disrupting—unconsciously for many—not only our estab- 
lished way of life, but destroying those traditional concepts 
which we have been taught to believe are the very founda- 
tion stones of our civilization. 

An illustration of the disruption of family life today is 
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to be found in the fact that one out of every five families 
in the United States has been transplanted since Pearl Har- 
bor. It is an astounding, and at the same time tragic, result 
of demands of the military and war production industry on 
civilians, chiefly affecting young people, a large number of 
whom are on the threshold of family life. 

lor fear my introductory remarks may be misunderstood, 
let me interpose here that this is in no sense a criticism 
of the war effort or of any part of it. I realize that war 
makes extraordinary demands on everyone; and that the 
good civilian like the good soldier obeys orders. ‘The in- 
escapable facts, however, are before us and must be dealt 
with. 

This nomadism, which has fastened itself on the lives of 
so many of our young people is bound to result in reper- 
cussions that will adversely affect our future living—un- 
settling them for the tasks of life and dulling their desires 
for a full enjoyment of the humanities. Some will return, 
to be sure, to resume their normal lives, none the worse 
for the experience; but many “scattered to the winds,” out 
of touch with the influence of families and friends will 
never be able to regain the knowledge of the backgrounds 
which they have lost. 

So it goes with war; war ignores backgrounds; but if we 
would live in the “fullness of our being” we must have an 
awareness and appreciation of our backgrounds—we must 
have a knowledge of the past. Without this knowledge we 
can live on the “fringe” of a cultural life—we cannot fully 
enjoy life, and our usefulness as members of the community 
is impaired, “only the key of yesterday unlocks tomorrow.” 
‘The importance of the values of the cultural—the humani- 
ties—I will refer to further on in this discussion. 

This is the day of the streamliners. Streamlined trains 
flash by at almost incredible speed; streamlined airplanes 
drop their deadly bombs on enemy cities; streamlined cars, 
houses, towns, cities: and now out of the exigencies of war, 
streamlined education! 

Streamlining education is relatively new. It is the ille- 
gitimate offspring of the war effort. So insidiously has it 
been absorbed into our Educational System that we have 
come to accept it without protests and unfortunately, per- 
haps to like it. Courses that normally required four or 
more vears of study have been “telescoped” into two or 
three. Such shortening of study in order to push students 
out in the world to meet the demands of war can be ac- 
complished—and is being accomplished only by the elimina- 
tion of the humanities—those cultural studies which pre- 
pare graduates for a full understanding and enjoyment of 
the arts, literature, music and philosophy. 

War says the humanities have no place today in our 
curricula, that they must make place for the practical and 
the scientific. Logistics supplants literature and Latin, radar 
is more important than reading and writing, engineering 
than the study of English and etymology. All this and more 
can be defended on the ground that war is no respecter of 
persons, or that it ever counts the cost, or reckons with the 
future. But herein lies one of the greatest dangers that 
confronts our educational systems today. It is alwavs easier 
to float downstream than to row up; to fall than to rise. 
The word “streamline” is to be found only in the Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary which defines it as, “A line drawn from 
point to point so that its direction is everywhere that of 
the motion of the fluid; that shape of a solid body which is 
calculated to meet with the smallest amount of resistance 
in passing through the atmosphere”. There you have it! 
What could be more descriptive of our educational system of 


today? The danger I mentioned lies in the tragic possibility 
that the present pattern may become fixed; changing the 
course of a stream is always attended by difficulties. 

The atrocities of the past ten years, unequalled since the 
Dark Ages, illustrate what can happen when the humani 
ties are put on the shelf and nations revert to savagery. 
Savagery, “made more sinister”, in Mr. Churchill’s famous 
phrase, “by the light of perverted science.” Perverted 
science—the designing and launching of a robot bomb to 
speed across the seas to find its target in a village or cit) 
block, with appalling loss of life and limb! 

The humanities should be encouraged because they alone 
are human and employ a moral outlook, which science by 
its very nature ignores. ‘There is, as we have lately seen, 
a devilish temptation about science which can promise power 
and dominion with disastrous results to mankind. 

Progress in education, unless it be temporary, does not 
issue from a void, but emerges from a solid foundation. 
To plan wisely for the future we must have a knowledge 
and appreciation of the past. Wars are fought and won by 
strategists poring over war maps, not only of contemporan 
eous issue, but those past wars both won and lo.t, that they 
may profit by the successes and avoid mistakes of others. 
Battles, wars, have been lost because the past has been 
ignored. Emerson said that the educated man is one who 
can hear what the ages say against what the hours are 
saying. 

Had this not been true, how very different might out 
lives have been today! Philosophy, it might be said, had its 
beginning in Britain in the 13th Century with the advent 
of Roger Bacon, the Franciscan, who stored in his mind 
the teaching of Aristotle, in both Latin and Greek, and then 
those of the Arabian scientist. His philosophy did not emerge 
from the study of the ephemera about him but from the 
contemplation of the past; and so it was down through the 
long line of philosophers—Duns Scotus, Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume to Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Spencer. All of these heard what the ages were 
saving, before they dared to speak to their hour! 

Of no literature can it be truly said that it owes nothing 
to the past. This is particularly true of our great writers, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Montaigne, Johnson. 
Shakespeare, through all his works, acknowledges his debt 
to the past. In his plays and sonnets are embodied prac 
tically every interest known to man and recorded in the 
history of his time. “When Shakespeare began to write,” 
savs Hamilton Wright Mabie, “he had a vast amount ot 
material already to his hand upon which to put the stamp 
of his art.” 

And in music, that most soothing of the humanities, we 
find the great composers ever searching in the musty past 
for their themes. 

George Gershwin, who was probably the most famous 
composer of our popular music, writing a few years ago 
about “the best music to be found in musical comedy” said: 
“The way had been prepared, of course, as long ago as the 
epoch before the Civil War, when the minstrel show was 
in its palmy days and we already had truly popular songs 
and popular composers.” But Gershwin, whenever he 
touched the keys of the piano, acknowledged—unconsci 
ously perhaps—his debt to Johann Sebastian Bach, the 
German composer and pianist, whose development of all 
forms of composition, marks an epoch in the history of 
music, and whose system of fingering is regular practice 
today. 
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‘The tounders of our Government were men steeped in the 
humanities, men of learning and culture, acquainted with 
the classics and knowledge of the history of the rise and 
tall of the perished empires of the East. ‘They put the 
tamp of their learned minds on some ot the greatest docu- 
ments of all time—the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. ‘They held the 
destiny of what was to be the greatest nation in the world 
n their hands—hands guided by trained and educated minds, 
fully conscious of the past. 

Lhink of Thomas Jetterson writing by candlelight through 
the long night until the dawn’s faint glow breaks upon 
the paper before him; drafting at one sitting practically 
the whole of that tremendous and history making enunci- 
tion—the Declaration of Independence. 

Jetferson said of his association with his teachers at 
William and Mary College that they “probably fixed the 
destiny of my life.” John Adams, his colleague in the 
Continental Congress, said that Jefferson brought to it 
“a reputation for literature and a happy talent for com- 
position. 

lt was the hand of a cultured, humanistic scholar, the 
product of a small college, in what was little more than a 
wilderness, that composed the document which shook the 
world and caused a monarch overseas to tremble on_ his 
It was this Constitution of the United States which 
uit upon us the responsibility of freedom; it gives us the 
privilege of using our physical, mental and spiritual re- 
ources to shape our individual lives. But free enterprise 
vas not an original idea in the Constitution—as it goes 

ck a good deal further. It was expounded by our Master 
n the parable of the Talents in the New ‘Testament. 


throne. 


\t the time of the Revolution and in the same cause, 
Patrick Henry, fearless defender of liberty, was making 
story with his speeches in the Virginia convention. “I 
ave but one lamp,” he declared, “by which my feet are 
cuided, and that is the lamp of experience. I know of no 
vay of judging the future but by the past.” 

But those were very different times from today. Listen 
to Eric Johnson, President of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, who points out that it has been fashionable 
in the last quarter of a century to question moral values, 
to debunk traditional virtues. “A lot of us forget,” he 
aid, “that our code of morals, our respect for truth and 
fair dealing are not arbitrary laws imposed upon us from 
without. They are the product of thousands of years of 
human experience—the quintessence of the wisdom of the 
ges.’ It was upon this same rock, this “thousand years 
of human experience and the quintessence of the ages” that 

ir founders built 170 years ago. Shall we be content to 
live as if the 20th Century were the beginning of life? 
Shall we make technical knowledge the 
ill” -of life? 

Man, as a “amphibious”; living. in both the 
physical and the spiritual realms; enjoving, if he is edu- 
cated, the rewards and riches of both. Some strive for the 
riches of the physical realm, neglecting those of the spiritual 

but the riches of the spiritual realm are the true riches; 
and it ts to these that I wish now to direct your attention— 
the riches of the intellectual life. But let me here say that 
| realize that I will be doing great harm if I over empha- 
size the intellectual life at the expense of the homely virtues 
of living. It is not my intention to deprecate business as a 
career, or to idealize a more cultural type of occupation, 
regardless of the fitness of the individual. Henry C. Link, 
book, Religion,” hits the nail on the 


“end-all” and “to- 


person, 1s 


in his “Return to 





head when he says: “Seldom do young people realize that 
only the surplus of production and wealth makes education 
and intellectual occupations at all possible.”’ 

But Secause writing, reading, literature—are the human- 
ities which wielded the greatest influence on our lives and 
have given me the greatest enjoyment, I am going to speak 
to you at length upon these subjects. It is not unusual to 
tind business sincerely interested in literature; in fact, many 
of our leading industrialists have been and are writers; and 
as such have made names for themselves in the field of 
authorship. ‘The products of their labors have, in most in- 
stances, been along specialized lines; nevertheless these re- 
flect the wide and cultural reading and study of their au- 
thors which have made them valuable additions to our 
literature. Dr. Johnson said: “Sir, a mere literary man 
is a dull man. A man who is solely a man of business is a 
selfish man, but when the literary and the commercial are 
united, they make a very respectable man.” I[t is no small 
thing to be a respectable man. 

I am going to propose that the most useful reading is 
largely confined to books. Emerson said: “If we encountered 
a man of rare intellect, we should ask what books he read.”’ 
Bacon, in his essay: “Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, some few to be chewed and digested.” Car- 
lyle wrote: “All that mankind has done, thought, gained 
or been—is lying as in magic preservation in the pages of 
books.”” Books, always books, and never a reference to 
newspapers, magazines, dime novels or the comics! 

But wait, | am not condemning newspapers and the 
magazines—they have their place—but the educated young 
man or educated young woman who reads them to the ex- 
clusion of the world’s best books is in danger of becoming 
a dull person. This is especially true of you who have just 
finished your college work, and have prepared yourselves 
for the better things of life—either in the professions or in 
industrial pursuits. If your desire is for money making, 
and that alone, you may be able to “get by”, as the saying 
goes, and be a in life without culture—but you 
will be missing half—perhaps more than half—of the en- 
joyment that life has in store for you. 


“Success” 


Let me put in a word here, strictly as a businessman, 
for the so-called dead languages, especially Latin and Greek. 
I will not refer specifically to Greek because, unfortunately, 
I did not study it, but will confine my remarks to Latin. 
Now, if there is any student within the sound of my voice 
who thinks that because he is going to be a businessman 
rather than a teacher, doctor or lawyer, that he doesn’t 
need Latin (and I have known some who thought that), 
let me tell him that he is terribly mistaken, because, aside 
from the valuable training which study imparts, there are, 
as you all know, in the dead languages, the roots of our own 
words in every day use. A man who has studied Latin can 
write a better business letter, can more quickly grasp the 
implications of a contract, and speak more fluently than 
the man who has had no Latin at all. Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace artd Homer have given Europe its spiritual vocabu- 
lary and the words we use are not our own but come to us 
charged with meaning which great minds have stamped 
upon them. So long as there is literature the classics will 
have their function to perform and there will be literature 
as long as men think and find that their thoughts shape 
themselves into speech. 

Sheffield, in his Essay on Poetry toward the end of the 
17th Century, said: “Read Homer once and Homer 


will be all the books you need,” a prediction as ill-timed 
as it was foolish. 


Literature must express from age to age 
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the varying needs of society—its future cannot be predicted. 
With rare exceptions, the light reading of one generation 
becomes the heavy reading of the next, and hundreds of 
examples of this truth abound. Shakespeare did not become 
a text book for nearly two hundred years. Readers’ tastes 
change as do fashions in dress, and this is particularly true 
of fiction—no novel is a good novel until it has stood the 
test of time. 

Good books are the great reservoirs of national lite, the 
great interpreters of national character; it is of the greatest 
importance, therefore, that we should invest a large pro- 
portion of our time devoted to reading in those works which 
interpret the successive phases of human experience. ‘There 
is not time here to refer to such works but anthologies and 
lists of “One Hundred Best Books” are safe guides for 
those who would make the most of the time allotted for 
reading. It is only as we secure a wide outlook that we 
perceive the conformation of the landscape; it is only as we 
study the works of the master that we get the full enjoy- 
ment out of literature. It is recorded of Petrarch toward 
the close of the 14th Century that he was the first man 
who cared enough about a lovely landscape to climb a 
mountain for the sake of the outlook from the summit! 
Climb the heights, if you would view the lovely landscape 
spread out before you on the “plains” of literature. 

Every young person should be a book buyer and _ begin 
to form a library of good books. Many times I have heard 
book lovers say: “But it is an expensive hobby; I can’t 
afford it.” That is a mistake, it is not necessarily expensive, 
and if purchases are made gradually through the years, a 
library is soon built up; and the satisfaction of seeing it 
grow compensates for the time and money expended. 

Collecting books is a potent means of multiplying our 
contacts. It garries us back into the past, diversifies the 
present and links us with the future. To quote Bacon 
again: “Antiquities are the remnants of history which have 
casually escaped the wrecks of Time.”” They are more than 
Bacon claims for them because they enshrine the essence 
of the age in which they had their origin. Old books, more 
than anything else, carry us back to the thoughts and feel- 
ings of their creators. 

A collection of books is the greatest of all collections, 
and I will except none. Collections of paintings, sculpture 
and other works of art, museum generally, are wonderful 
instruments of public instruction and pleasure, but after 
all the library, publicly or privately owned, as a means of 
enlightening the public, or adding to the enjoyment of the 
individual owner is pre-eminent. 

Someone has said: “In science read the new books; in 
literature the oldest.” But this is the age of the “best 
sellers’, and none of the oldest—the Bible excepted—con- 
tinue to be best sellers! I am not condemning “best sellers” 
as a whole, but because most of them fail to stand the test 
of time it is well to beware of them. So-called “book clubs”, 
which select your reading for you, are to be shunned as 
vou would shun a club that daily selected your dinner! 
Book of the day, book of the week, book of the month! 

Sut never the book of the ages! 

A true bibliophile is not a bookworm; and there are two 
kinds of bookworms. One, known to entomologists, the 
“sitodrepa panicea” destroys the book; the other, homo- 
sapiens, is destroyed by the book! Whatever you read, or 
the volume of vour reading, it will be nothing to your 
credit to be known as a bookworm! Nor should bibliophiles 
be confused with bibliomaniacs—who, by the way, if 
they were not crazy about books, would be crazy anyway. 
and possibly harmful! 
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“It is particularly important that VITAL SPEECHES 
should be in all public libraries, as well as in the read- 
ing rooms of colleges and high schools. Through these 
mediums it would reach tens of thousands of people 
who would gain trom it an information and an outlook 
which it would take many years to get in any other 
way or from any other source.” 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 


President, Columbia University. 


“T would add my word of appreciation,for the publi 
service being performed by VITAL SPEECHES. 
Because the spoken word exercises such a decisive influ 
ence on the thought and action of our people the con- 
tribution of VITAL SPEECHES is especially useful 
to an informed democracy.” 

CARLTON F. WELLS, 

Chairman, Freshman English, 

University of Michigan. 


“The Scheme of VITAL SPEECHES is an excellent 
one; and the periodical is a boon to every person who 
takes an intelligent interest in public affairs.” ' 

SIR JOSEPH CHISHOLM, LL.D. 


“Never before have | found any one publication that 
presented both sides of any issue of current problems. 


More power to you.” REY, J. ELDON MATLOCK. 


“T feel inclined to commend you for the character of 
publication you are giving to the American people. In 
the speeches we are getting the wisdom of men, who 
excel in their distinctive spheres of service, boiled down 
into the compass of a single address. 1 personally am 
convinced that VITAL SPEECHES is an indispensa- 
ble asset for a minister's study.” 
REV. GEORGE W. CHESSMAN,. 





“IT want you to know how delighted I was when I first 
saw a copy of VITAL SPEECHES. I have mentioned 
them in my sermons and have told many of my friends. 
They will be of great value in my work.” 

REV. WILLIAM DERN. 


“Several weeks ago I took a dollar trial subscription to 
VITAL SPEECHES and I feel now that your maga- 
zine is one of the best that comes to my desk. I plan 
to make this magazine a regular addition to my library.” 
REV. F. ALVIN PARK. 

“I continue to enjoy your publication. You are doing 
the best work I know of to enlighten and inspire the 
people of this nation to think more, and assume larger 
responsibilities of citizenship. The speeches you pub- 
lish give a good cross-section of American sentiment 
and earnestness. F. W. FOOTE, 

President, First National Bank, 

Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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In this brief reference to the humanities, I have attempted 
to emphasize their importance to young people and their re- 
lation to education; and the disrupting effect on education 
when they are no longer thought of as an essential part of it. 
If we can get along without teaching the humanities in 
schools and colleges, our graduates are not likely to interest 
themselves in them later, a condition fraught with danger 
and tragic in its implications. A well known columnist 
writing in the daily press on this subject a few days ago 
said: “Our children should not be deprived of the leisure 
and time to study slowly that they might learn truly. For 
learning, in spite of all the modern courses of administration, 
requires a goodly dose of scholasticism, of dispute and argu 
ment and turning over of fact and fancy in each generation 
until the human mind is disciplined by logic to discard the 
false and to respect the eternal veritics.” 


President Roosevelt, speaking of war's effect on the hu- 
manities shortly before he died, said: “The contemporary 
conflict touches the integrity of scholarship, the freedom of 
the mind, and even the survival of culture.” 

The integrity of scholarship and the survival of culture 
is now very definitely the responsibility of young people— 
especially those like yourselves who have just finished their 
college work. If your college diploma is an end in itself, 
rather than a manifest of your fitness for a cultural life, 
then the college has done you a disservice in granting it. 
It is not a cleaver, cutting you off from college and with 
the same stroke severing you from an enlarged life which 
will enable you to become a useful creative individual. 

Humanity is entering a period which may spell victory or 
defeat for our hopes for lasting peace. Education, more 
than any other single factor, holds the key to peace, for 
peace depends on the integrity and reasonableness of en- 
lightened minds and the good will of humanized hearts. 
It is just as simple as that. Whatever augments the facili- 
ties for education to meet its post-war challenge performs 
a community service on a world-wide scale. 

Clearly, we stand at the beginning of a change in living 
conditions as startling as when the Pilgrims, driven from 
the comforts of their homes overseas, landed on the bleak 
and inhospitable shores of New England to begin life anew 
amid unforeseen hardships and dangers. 

A great deal is being said and written today about “post- 
war planning.” Some of it is highly speculative—even 
fantastic: much of it worthy of our consideration. It is 
more important in time of war to prepare for peace than in 
peace to prepare for war. But unless our planning is 
thoughtfully and carefully done and directed by thinkers 
rather than dreamers, the resulting blueprint will be a 
failure, and anything built upon its lines is likely to fall. 
In planning for the new order, new life, new living condi- 
tions, the past must not be ignored nor the old rejected for 
the new. The hoarded thoughts winnowed and sifted from 
ten thousand minds, living and dead, guide man on his way 
toward the light. 

Changes are inevitable if there is to be progress. As 
Woodrow Wilson insisted: “The educated man is he who 
can change direction without losing momentum.” Vital 
changes will be made in our system of education. But they 
cannot be accompanied by losing the momentum which has 
heen imparted to education through cultural studies. Cul- 
ture, when lifted from the plane of mere intellectual eti- 
quette through the study of the humanities, becomes a deti- 
nite force for character building, and the channel through 
which civilization is carried into the future. 
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